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Just Among Ourselves 


O many of our pastors to whom we sold a copy of the 
S 1926 manual have spoken enthusiastically about the 
help it has been to them, we can most heartily recom- 
mend the 1927 volume to all our pastors.—CIRCULATION 
MANAGER. 


Doran’s Minister’s Manual 


"A Wonderful Source Book of Inspiration 
A Study and Pulpit Guide for 1927 


Edited by Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


This manual begins with the first Sunday in January 
and concludes with the last Sunday in December. A 
theme is selected for each week and around this theme are 
gathered sermons by the greatest preachers, hymn selec- 
tions, prayers, salutations, children’s sermons, poetry, 
quotations, illustrations, texts for sermons, prayer meet- 
ing discussions, and, in addition, notes on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lesson. 

All of the important days of the year are given special 
consideration. There is material for New Year’s, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Lent, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, Commencement, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and others. 

There are one hundred and twenty sermons, sixty 
children’s sermons, and actually hundreds of fresh, quot- 
able illustrations and poetical selections. 

Blank pages are provided for use in developing the 
theme and there is a weekly memo calendar for noting 
engagements and church announcements. 


IF IT HELPS YOU OVER ONE DULL WEEK, 
IS IT NOT WORTH THE PRICE OF THE BOOK? 


Nearly 600 pages, packed full of ideas. 
Bound for service. Net $2.00. 


Order at once. 


Address: The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 



















































Thanksgiving is a duty, as it should be a 
privilege. It is hard to see how there can 
be anyone whose heart is not filled with 
thanksgiving to God fcr his great goodness 
manifested in so many ways. The blessings 
that come to every individual are far more 
than he can number and far greater than he 
can measure. Every day should be a day 
of thanksgiving. But it is well to have a 
special day when all the people shall unite 
in general thanksgiving for the great gen- 
eral blessings that God has bestowed upon 
them.—Presbyterian of the South. 


o 


“The sweet singer declares, ‘I will remem- 
ber.’ It is just here we need a little prod- 
ding. Much of our failure is the result of 
thoughtfulness. We just forget mother’s 
tenderness until we find her gone, and the 
love-word remains unsaid. It is even so 
with God; we take his providence as a mat- 
ter of course, and it takes a great shock to 
show just how wonderful are his mercies tc- 
ward us. We need to ‘remember.’ ” 
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MINISTERS’ NHBW ADDRESSES 


H. B. Hall, Goodes, Virginia. 

J. Elmer Lutz, Prospect, Ohio. 

J. S. Ehrheart, Beloit, Ohio. 

Percy ‘W. Caswell, 495 Hall St., Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, 41 Karahori Cho, Sendai, Japan. 

Frank Thomas, 1217 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. . 

James M. Pittman, 2324 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W. T. Walters, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Winter Park, Florida. 

Chas. P. Lusk, 416 E. North St., Winchester, Indiana. 

David Hollenshead, Inglesmith, Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Scott, 11388 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

E. E. Bennett, R. R. 6, Frankfort, Indiana. 

J. B. Speaker, c/o Chris George, Hatfield Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

P. S. Sailer, 634 E. 42d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewis A. Duvall, Akersville, Pennsylvania. 

Clark A. Denison, R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio. 

Frank Wright, 5 Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Earlston Christian Church will be in need of a 
pastor after December 15. This is a strategic field. 
Pastors interested will write Mr. D. S. Garlick, Ever- 
ett, Pennsylvania. 





EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 
BOARD MEETING 


The Board of Evangelism and Life Service of the 
Christian Church will meet in annual session at ten 
a. m. Tuesday, November 30, 1926, in room 501 
Christian Publishing Association Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

All members are expected to be present. 


McD. Howsare, Secretary. 





SONG LEADER AND SOLOIST 


Will be glad to communicate with pastors wanting 
a song leader and helper for evangelistic meetings. 
Terms: Freewill offering. 
References given if desired. 
Mrs. FRANK ANDREW. 
2347 N. New Jersey, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





MISSION BOARD MEETING 


The Mission Board of the Christian Church, Home 
and Foreign Departments, will meet in regular annual 
session at ten a. m. Tuesday, November 30, 1926, in 
the Mission Rooms of The Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

All members are urged to be present and anyone 
havinz business ‘with the board will act accordingly. 
WarREN H. DENISON, President, 

Mrs. ATHELLA M. HowsareE, Secretary. 
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Before the Christmas Rush 


Peloubet’s Select Notes 


It has been issued for fifty-one years with 
ever increasing popularity and usefulness, 
which fact alone 
is a wonderful 
argument for its 
value and help- 
fulness. Rich in 
material, com- 
prehensive in Its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his 
own personal 
requirements. 
Marion Law- 
rance voiced the 
sentiments of 
thousands when 
he said: 

‘*‘How this 
standard com- 
mentary has 
been able to 
maintain itselr 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday - school 
world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 

It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price, $2.00. 





Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 
Sunday-school _ teach- 
ers and scholars as a 
most complete and 
useful Sunday-school 
Commentary. The ob- 
ject is, first and all, to 






present the very best } TARBELL'S | 
Commentary on _ the | TEACHERS’ GUID 


lessons, with every ScHDOL LESSONS 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, : 
plain type with many CL 
handsome _Illustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 


) peTEBNATIRAL SUNDAY’ 








Paramount Bible School Superintend- 
ent’s Pocket Record 


A real companion to any superintendent. 
Helpful hints; Brief History of the Sunday- 
school; Bible Statistics; Dates of all Special 
Sundays and Holidays; Suggested Order of 
Service; Condensed Reports; Officers and 
Teachers Record; New Scholars, etc. Price, 
60c, postpaid. 


Arnold’s Practical Commentary 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 
ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
Truth, Topic and 
Outline arranged as 
a responsive exercise. 
1 Text aiso ia 
American Revision. 
5. Time. 6. Place. 
7. Parallel Accounts 
8 Comments. 9. 
Questions. 10. Prac- 
tical Survey. 11. 
Practical Application, 
12. Blackboard Exer- 
cise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults. 
14. The Intermediate 
Class. 15. The Jun- 
iors. 16. The Pri- 
mary Class. 17. Maps. 
18. Bible Dictionary. 
Price, $1.00. 


a ——— Snowden’s Sunday 
SUNDAY | | School Book 


| 
| 
SCHOOL | 
Practical Exposi- 
| 
| 
| 








| LESSONS 
| “eT i of the Interna- 

onal Sunday School 
Lessons of 1926 Im- 
proved Uniform Serles; 
Topics for Young Peo- 
ple and Adults. By 
Reverend James H. 
Snowden. Price, $1.25. 
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The Superintendent’s Guide 


By Dr. Harry Ed- 
wards Barton 

For each month it 
gives valuable sug- 
gestions on How to 
Conduct the School, 
an Order of Service, 
and Hints for the 
Workers’ Conference. 

For each Sunday it 
gives an Outline for 
the Desk Lesson, a 
Prayer, a list of ap- 
propriate Hymns, 
and Thoughts for the 
Superintendent’s 
Quiet Hour. Special 
suggestions for Fes- 
tivals and Holidays. 

There are pages for Record and blank 
pages for Notes. 

Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit 
vest pocket. Price, 35e. 
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219 South Ludlow Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Lincoln on Moral Freedom 


us a degree of political freedom far exceeding that of any other 
nation of the earth. ... 

Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed; 
in it, more of want supplied, more disease healed, more sorrow assuaged. 
By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping. By it none wounded in 
feeling, none injured in interest; even the dram-maker and the dram-seller 
will have glided into other occupations so gradually as never to have felt 
the change, and will stand ready to join all others in the universal song of 
gladness. And what a noble ally this to the cause of political freedom; 
and with such an aid its march cannot fail to be on and on, till every son of 
earth shall drink in rich fruition the sorrow-quenching draughts of perfect 
liberty. Happy day when—all appetites controlled, all poisons subdued, 
all matter subjected—mind, all-conquering mind, shall live and move, the 
monarch of the world. Glorious consummation! Hail, fall of fury! Reign 
of reason, all hail! 

And when the victory shall be complete—when there shall be neither a 
slave nor a drunkard on earth—how proud the title of that land which 
may truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both those revolu- 
tions that shall have ended in that victory. How nobly distinguished that 
people who shall have nurtured to maturity both the political and moral 
freedom of their species.—Abraham Lincoln, in an Address at Springfield, 
Illinois, February 22, 1842. 


O: our political revolution of ’76 we are all justly proud. It has given 
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About Folks and Things 


Four of our Dayton pastors—Rev. Clark 
A. Denison, Dr. John E. Kauffman, Rev. A. 
W. Hirby, and Rev. E. B. Flory—delivered 
addresses each in his own section of the city 
at the district union Thanksgiving serviees 
held throughout Dayton last week. 

Rev. G. B. Cain, of Conover, Ohio, is de- 
sirous of getting in touch with an evangel- 
istic singer to help him in a two weeks’ 
meeting at Beamsville, Ohio, beginning De- 
cember 26, and we trust that one of our 
song leaders will be available. 

Mrs. Emma S. Powers reports that many 
fine thank-offering services are being held by 
various societies and some quite generous 
offerings have been reported. The one at 
Shiloh, Dayton, Rev. Lester T. Proctor pas- 
tor, amounted tc $107 for missions and 
quite a liberal harvest-home donation of 
fruit and vegetables for the poor. 

Rev. A. W. Sparks, the newly elected 
Home Mission Secretary, just closed a meet- 
ing last Sunday evening with his church at 
Everett, Pennsylvania, which he held before 
surrendering that church to take charge of 
the Home Mission Office. He is planning to 
move to Dayton socn, and already is study- 
ing his new task and the way in which he 
can promote the Home Mission and Church 
Extension work most aggressively. 

We have heard of so many father and son 
banquets among our churches this year that 
we could not undertake to mention them all 
—and without excepticn, we believe, these 
have been reported to us as the best ever. 
Outside speakers have usually been used at 
these banquets, and emphasis has been laid 
upon the privileges as well as the responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood and sonship. We have 
been particularly pleased with the enthusi- 
asm with which most of these gatherings 
have been reported. 

Judge Alfred McCray, of the Dayton 
bench, proved himself a most acceptable 
speaker at the father and son banquets of 
twe of our Dayton churches—Shiloh and 
Riverdale. Both had record-breaking at- 
tendance, and the addresses of Judge Mc- 
Cray have called out a great deal of highly 
favorable comment. Not only did he speak 
as a father of boys, but also as a judge who 
has had to do with many prodigal boys and 
who thus has been made familiar with the 
steps which lead to crime. 

As reported by us sometime ago, the 
Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania, Christian 
Church was destroyed by fire early in Octc- 
ber. But with admirable zeal the member- 
ship met befcre the ashes were cold and 
voted with enthusiasm to rebuild. The 
building committee already has its plans 
well under way, and it is hoped that the 
new building will be ready for the Easter 
service. It will be of hollow tile, with class- 
rooms and other modern appointments, and 
is expected to cost over $14,000. Rev. B. S. 
Crosby is the pastor leading the work. 

Rev. Raymond G. Clark has resigned the 
church at Huntington, Indiana, where he has 





been giving such progressive leadership 
since he ccmpleted his course at Yale Di- 
vinity School, to accept a call to Piqua, Ohio. 
Brother Clark is one of our finest pulpit men 
and a hard student and worker, and the 
Piqua Church will furnish great opportuni- 
ties for his leadership. He will take up his 
new work about the first of the year, and 
meanwhile the Piqua Church is being sup- 
plied by men from the Publishing House 
group. 

Columbus, Ohio, Rev. Jchn S. Kegg pas- 
tor, observed a very delightful home-com- 
ing November 21. There was an all-day 
meeting, with dinner, and Brother Hermon 
Eldredge was the main speaker of the oc- 
casion. He also gave the evening address 
at the Young People’s Rally of the Ohio 
Central Conference which was held at Mt. 
Sterling the day following Thanksgiving. 
It was a get-tcgether and _ get-acquainted 
meeting for the young people and will prove 
a real impetus to their work. 

Rev. R. E. Emmert, La Fayette, Ohio, 
preached the annual Thanksgiving sermcn 
to the Jackson Township Grange, Thanks- 
giving Day, and after the banquet a varied 
program was rendered in the afternoon. 
Brother Emmert speaks with much enthusi- 
asm of the work in his new pastorate—La 
Fayette, Harrod, and West Minster. Special 
home-coming and thank-offering programs 
have been held and an exceptionally fine fa- 
ther and son banquet, at which Mr. T. R. 
Veal, Secretary cf the Boys’ Department of 
the Lima Y. M. C. A., gave the principal 
address. 

Prof. C. G. Harbaugh, musical instructor 
in Green Township Centralized School near 
Sidney, Ohio, and Brother Putnam visited 
the Publishing House last week to make ar- 
rangements for an evangelistic campaign to 
be held December 5-12 by the Charity 
Chapel, Spring Creek, and New Palestine 
churches—the schcol auditorium being used 
for this purpose. Rev. J. C. Francis, the 
pastor of these churches, is doing a most 
praiseworthy piece of work in furthering 
their co-operation and the centralizing of 
their efforts about the township school. Sec- 
retary of Evangelism Howsare will assist as 
leader in this Kingdom Enlistment Week 
service. 

One of the encouraging features of our de- 
nominational life is an obvious increase of 
interest being taken by our pastors and 
churches in book literature. As one of the 
many indications of this was the fact that 
Circulation Manager Chase did nearly $600 
worth of business in books and subscriptions 
at the Urbana Convention. This amount far 
exceeds the business done at any preceding 
Convention, as most of those in attendance 
at these General Conventions have already 
been interviewed on such business matters 
at their own local conferences. But our 
people are buying books in larger numbers 
—a most happy sign, for it means better 
preaching and more efficient laymen. The 
Publishing House stands ready to assist in 
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every possible way by supplying any book 
on the market. 

Rev. A. C. Youmans, who has been pastor 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, for the past 
several years, has resigned that point tc ac- 
cept a call to Albany, New York. The call 
that comes is quite a compliment to Brother 
Youmans, as he formerly served this church 
as pastor for a number of years and it 
shows a great love and confidence in him for 
the church to desire him back again. The 
work at Haverhill has been moving steadily 
forward under his leadership, and he has 
been especially interested in the Americani- 
zation work carried on there under the direc- 
tion of his daughter, Miss Marguerite, who 
will remain at Haverhill in charge of that 
very important phase of missionary work. 


Through an inadvertence of the editor, 
The Herald has neglected to express its sor- 
row for the death last September 16, 1926, 
of Mrs. Victoria O. Hacker at Pertland, 
Maine. Mrs. Hacker was the daughter of 
Rev. Thomas S. Weeks, so widely known and 
loved as one of the former scholars and lead- 
ers of our church. She was born while the 
father was pastor at Newmarket, Ontario, 
on April 20, 1900; and was married on May 
26, 1923, before which time she had been a 
teacher in Massachusetts. She left a babe 
only a few days cld. Her sister, Mrs. Edith 
Weeks Priest, also makes her home in Port- 
land—4 Deering Place. Many of our people 
bear kindest memories of the Weeks’ home. 


Rev. Mrs. R. Anna Swetland, Sparta, 
Ohio, so well known as a member of our Mt. 
Vernon Ohic Conference and State Superin- 
tendent of Evangelism of the Ohio Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, was one of the 
favorite speakers at the International As- 
sociation of Women Preachers at its annual 
meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, early this 
month. Mrs. Swetland not only brought a 
helpful message, but was a living example 
of a long life busily spent in public minis- 
try without detracting in the least from the 
charm and sweetness of womanhood. Rev. 
Mrs. Fred E. Bullock is also a member of 
this Association, but being unable to be 
present, sent words of greeting from Winter 
Park, Florida, where she is now recuper- 
ating her health. 


The December issue of The Journal of 
Christian Education is a special musical 
number which deserves a very wide reading 
and study on the part of anyone who has to 
do with the music of the church. Some of 
the contributions are from prominent mus- 
ical leaders of the country, who speak out 
of much practical experience. Mrs. W. A. 
Harper, president cf the North Carolina 
Federation of Music Clubs, Miss Flossie 
Emeline Whitney, Dean of Music at Defi- 
ance College, and Prof. C. James Velie, di- 
rector of the Department of Music at Elon 
College, are among the contributors. Al- 
together it makes a very valuable number 
and one to which your choir leader and mu- 
sicians should have their attenticn called. 
The Journal is steadily becoming more and 
more of value to Christian leaders and 
workers. 
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The Federal Council Will Discuss Community Co-operation 


portant sessions ever held by the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Federal Council of Churches will 
meet at Minneapolis December 8-10. Rarely has the 
Council met to discuss a more important topic than that 
assigned to it this year: “Making Church Co-operation 
Real and Vital in the Community.” Like everything else, 
church co-operation must be carried down to the local 
communities where the people are if it is ever to be of 
largest effectiveness. In most part the whole question of 
church union and co-operation is being thought of in the 
larger terms of the denomination and of national and in- 
ternational co-operative projects through denominational 
participation. The World Conference on Faith and 
Order, the Conference on Life and Work, and as yet even 
the Federal Council of Churches, have mainly thought of 
union and co-operation mostly on this large scale and have 
approached the question almost exclusively from the de- 
nominational standpoint. They have worked in and 
through denominational organizations, and mostly at 
projects in which Christian people are interested through 
their denominational machinery. Happily much progress 
has been made in the past few decades in persuading the 
denominations to co-operate along some of these larger 
lines, though the failure to induce co-operation in those 
vital concerns where denominational interests are most 
selfish and aggressive has been as conspicuous as the 
success at co-operation has been notable in some more 
general activities which are not so susceptible to sectarian 
advantages. On the whole, the progress which has been 
made towards Christian unity in these larger circles of 
interdenominational co-operation has been most en- 
couraging. 


W HAT ought to prove to be one of the most im- 


LL these larger things are highly essential. And it is 
doubtful if organic union will ever come in any other 

way than through denominational machinery. But these 
larger movements are by no manner of means sufficient 
either efficiently to promote Christian unity or to take 
care of that spirit of readiness to co-operate which is al- 
ready thoroughly alive in many local churches. Hence 
from this day forward it will be far more important to 
promote and care for the creative co-operative influences 
in the local communities than simply to talk union on a 
larger scale or to provide for co-operation in national and 
international projects. It is down in. the home com- 
munities where there is an overlapping and competition 
of churches, and where there are a thousand and one 
things which simply cannot be taken care of for the King- 
dom by the churches acting separately or in denomina- 
tional groups, that there is the most imperative need right 





now for the machinery as well as the impulse for co- 
operation. By far the vastest field and the direst need for 
Christian co-operation and unity are being unserved so 
long as the local communities are not being cared for in 
some practical and efficacious way. The Federal Council 
of Churches has been doing a marvelous work in pro- 
moting the spirit of unity and co-operation among the 
followers of Jesus Christ, and toward providing the ma- 
chinery through which such co-operation may function, 
in those larger projects with which denominational and 
interdenominational organizations have to do directly. 
The uninformed can hardly realize to what extent the 
Council is now articulating the united voice of Protestant- 
ism to the world, nor on how many occasions and into how 
many different lines of Christian interest and endeavor 
it is entering as the spokesman for the Protestant 
churches of America. Nor can one estimate the influence 
which is now being radiated through its multifold ac- 
tivities, many of which are placed at the very fountain- 
head of national and international affairs where Christian 
influence tells in a large and highly momentous manner. 
In many conspicuous and a far larger number of incon- 
spicuous ways this great national organization has be- 
come—and will steadily become more and more—an in- 
dispensable factor in the life of the churches in all of 
those extended circles of national and international wel- 
fare in which the denominations desire to exert a telling 
Christian influence. 


Bc as yet the Federal Council has not developed any 
large number of contacts with the local communities 
or any highly efficient method of promoting organized 
community effort at Christian co-operation. Only part of 
the States have State councils of churches with paid 
administrative officers who are continually at their task, 
as do we here in Ohio; and even where there are State 
councils, they are not always very aggressive or efficient. 
Comparatively few cities have local church federations, 
such as our Dayton Council of Churches or the Council of 
Churches of Minneapolis of which the coming Federal 
Council meeting will be the guest. There are perhaps still 
fewer county organizations to take care of town and 
country places—and yet every one knows that in these 
rural communities the need is the greatest. When the 
field is viewed in this way, and the almost unlimited pessi- 
bilities of community co-operation considered, something 
of the vastness of the task yet before the Federal Council 
and the churches becomes apparent. To the consideration 
of this great and pressing need, the coming Minneapolis 
meeting is to devote itself. Surely it is earnestly to he 
hoped that the way will be discovered and the impetus 
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given for the Federal Ccuncil to spend a very much larger amount 
of energy along this gravely needed work for Christian co-operation 
down in the local communities than it yet has done. One is simply 
overawed by the prospect of what might be accomplished for tne 
Kingdvra ‘f this whole nation of curs were thoroughly covered with 
the right sort of co-operative effort, all properly linked up through 
local councils to the State and from the State to the national and 
international organizations. 

Unquestionably one of the greatest and most urgent calls which 
comes to the Church of Jesus Christ today for clear and construc- 
tive thinking is along this line of what shall be done down in the 
local communities to save the Kingdom from the evil consequences 
of denominational division. Just to leave these matters drag 
along as they are now doing in the average community ought 
to be intolerable to present-day Christian thinking. To hope for 
the survival of the fittest and that the several competitive churches 
will all die cff but one, which shall absorb all of their interests and 
activities, is even worse. The “community church” plan is only 
a temporary expedient at best, as such churches _ suffer 
the fatal loss of fraternity and co-operation in the larger things of 
the Kingdom. And “comity and co-operation” gets almost nowhere 
at all in those literally hundreds of communities in which, because 
there is no room for more than one church, comity and co-opera- 
tion become meaningless and retarding terms. All of which indi- 
cates something of how tremendously difficult is the problem. No 
one has gone very far towards thinking out its solution save in the 
terms of dencminational union—a much-to-be-hoped-for consum- 
mation which appears to be a far-off event. What can be done 
meanwhile is one of the gravest problems before the Church and 
one which challenges Christian statesmanship as almost no other 
one thing is doing today. It is fundamental tc almost all other 
Christian activities. We cannot see how any present-day Christian 
thinker can in his thinking neglect so basic a matter. To the sclu- 
tion of this desperate situation the Federal Council of Churches 
ought to make a real contribution. 


Dr. Harper’s Great Book 


N addition to all of his other strong qualifications for leadership, 
President W. A. Harper has a remarkable belief in the possibil- 
ity of realizing ideals. He not only has the prophetic insight 
which enables him to see what ought to be done, but he has an 
undaunted faith that it can be done—and the happy optimism 
born out of such a conviction. This was illustrated in the building 
of the new Elon after the fire. No one but Dr. Harper would have 
conceived of such a perfect unit for the new college plant, nor have 
had the faith tc have undertaken its realization. This same trait 
was exemplified in his vision for the unity of all of the educa- 
tional activities of our denomination under one head, four years 
ago at Burlington, and the faith which expected the unfolding 
workability of this far-reaching ideal. 

In his new bock* Dr. Harper demonstrates this characteristic in 
a fine way. In the same simple and unassuming style in which he 
would write about a common and to-be-expected occurrence, he sets 
forth a plan and ideal which would revolutionize the work of 
the church and transfigure the ideals as well as the technique of 
religious education—if, indeed, not of all education. He makes 
no long arguments for his plan, but simply sets it down as the 
only logical and cnly natural thing to do—and this simple faith in 
so great and revolutionary a project begets confidence. If he 
realizes what a difficult transformation he is calling for, he does 
not indicate it by any faltering words as to the ultimate possibility. 
He writes of it as a coming event which must be expected as a 
matter of course simply because it is the Icgical and sensible thing 
to do. And the more one considers the ideal which Dr. Harper 
presents, the more daring it seems to questicn his faith or doubt the 
ultimate realization of some scheme of integration in religious 
educaticn shaped towards the principles and ideals which are set 
forth in this book. 


To the members of the Christian Church the plan here pre- 
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sented will not appear new, so far as denominational organization 
is concerned. For already we have had four years of work under 
this plan, and the success of it has sufficiently attested its merit to 
lead us to desire a continuance and a strengthening of the idea. 
Perhaps none of us would be willing to go back to the old uncorre- 
lated way under separate boards. Already in this short time— 
and with the plan imperfectly developed because of the want of 
finance and workers—the many benefits and promise of still larger 
benefits which have resulted warrant its continuance. Increasing- 
ly it becomes apparent that our effort must not only be to give 
people a Christian Education but to give it for a purpose—and 
that that purpose must be integrated into all of the expressional 
activities of our denominational life. And now what is being at- 
tempted for our denominational organization is proposed for the 
local church and the local community in all of their religious edu- 
cational activities. Here, too, there must be an integration in 
purpose and effort until church life shall become a unit of organism 
rather than a collection of scarcely related activities loosely held 
together by the pastor and church as one might bind a number 
of separate articles into a bundle with a string. That there is 
desperate need for a far better integration than we now have in 
the local church can be attested by every understanding pastor. 

Dr. Harper tells how it should be done. The same general plan 
of integration which we already have in the educational activities 
of our denomination he would carry down into the local church. 
Instead of having many organizations all going in their own way 
and paying little or no attention to each other’s plans and pur- 
poses; he would have a highly centralized regime into which every 
phase of the local church work should fit as into a mosaic. .The 
great spinal cord of this organization would be the educational 
work and machinery. Indeed sc completely would virtually 
everything with which the local church has to do be integrated into 
the educational that the book almost leaves the impression that 
there would be little else to a church but the educational phases 
and organization. This is perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
plan, in that it as least seems to major too heavily upon the edu- 
cational and to leave so little room for anything else or for those 
various types of workers‘who will be interested in one partic- 
ular line of church activity but in no other. Such types may not 
be ideal, but they are the sort of folks who in most part compose 
every church of this land and through whom most pastors will have 
to carry on their work until they die. Any plan of church organi- 
zation that is to be successful in enlisting the entire community 
must find a field of interest and activity for all of these varied 
types, many of whom become specialists along their cwn line; and 
any pastor will make very grave mistake who undertakes to forge 
an ideal which eliminates them and their activities from his 
church. Indeed Dr. Harper cautions against this very thing, a 
number of times stating it as his conviction that it will take many 
long and patient years to perfect the ideal which he here presents. 
If pastors will be guided by this wise caution with which the author 
himself warns them not to be tco impatient with the present order 
nor too much in a hurry to demolish the present crganic structure 
of the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor and missionary 
and other organizational activities of their church, but slowly and 
patiently to effect. this ideal plan of integraticn, the book ought to 
prove a great incentive towards idealism in the mind and heart of 
any pastor. 

The volume is destined to wield a far-reaching influence upon 
the thought of leaders and workers in the field of religious edu- 
cation, and to have great effect upon the future ideals and ob- 
jectives of this tremendously impcrtant phase of Christian activity. 
It is altogether too thorough in its grasp of its subject, too clear 
in its diagnosis of the present impossible situation, and too sane 
in its presentation of a logical remedy, to be igncred in the think- 
ing of religious educators and progressive pastors. The very 
reasonableness and weight of its ideal will force a hearing. And 
while long years must be taken to reshape the average local church 
to anything like an ideal, one can be very sure that a far better 
integration of church forces and church activities than that which 
we at present have is surely, even if slowly, ccming; and we feel 
certain that the main line of advance will be along the course so 
well laid down by Dr. Harper’s great book. 
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The Trend of Events 


Giving Large Sums Made Easy 


What is so far as we know a unique experiment is the purpose 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Society to make the week of De- 
cember 13-18 of this year “Bequest Week,” during which time its 
agents are to specialize in promoting gifts through life insurance 
trusts to educational, missionary, religious, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations connected with the Church. The plan is to be carried 
out in co-operation with the Federal Council of Churches, through 
its Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters. Bequest In- 
surance means that the policy shall be so written that it shall ulti- 
mately accrue to the benefit of some charitable purpose—a church, 
a missicn, a board, a college, or other organization—or to several 
such organizations. The policy takes the place of a will so far as 
this gift is concerned. The sum of money being built up out of 
savings paid as premiums, makes it easy for individuals of small 
means to leave much larger sums for charity than they would 
otherwise be able to do, and well-to-do people may in this way eas- 
ily provide very handsome gifts for the institutions which they 
desire to “carry on” after their death. Indeed, Bequest Insurance 
can be written on the endowment plan, to mature in a certain 
number of years, so that the insured may have the opportunity of 
enjoying the sight of his good works while he still lives. 

The idea is one that ought to take hold in a large way. Chris- 
tian people have need to give far more careful consideration than 
most of them have been doing to the proper disposal of their 
estates. Men and women who work hard to accumulate money de- 
serve a very much richer enjoyment and satisfaction than they 
can get out of it by simply leaving all of it for their heirs to use 
or misuse as fancy dictates. It is their due that, in dying, they 
have the ineffable joy of knowing that a reasonable amount of 
their savings will go on year after year promoting the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ which they have lcved and served. And this idea of 
Bequest Insurance presents one of the easiest plans which we know 
for securing this satisfaction. During “Bequest Week” literally 
thousands of Christian men and women should make provision by 
insurance or will, or both, for some of the Christian institutions 
which need their help. 


The Great Work of the Christmas Seals 

People everywhere are becoming familiar with the sight of the 
tuberculosis Christmas seals which are on sale at this time of the 
year in almost every large community. It represents one of the 
most unique movements of the present day, a vast work in behalf 
of health and happiness being financed through the sale of these 
inexpensive little seals. When one considers that each stamp sells 
for only a penny, it seems almost incredible that so great a work 
should be sustained by them. 

Within twenty years this undertaking, which is the chief sup- 
port of the national, State and local tuberculosis associations of 
the United States, has developed from a $3,000 business to one 
whose gross receipts in 1925 were approximately $4,900,000. From 
a tiny hospital for tuberculous patients in Delaware, which was 
financed by the first $3,000 in 1907, it has become the means for 
creating a network of sanatoria, hospitals, open air schools, clinics, 
and other public health activities that protect the American people 
against what was once known as the Great White Plague. 

According to the National Tuberculosis Association, the mother 
of this gigantic movement, money is secured from the sale of 
Christmas seals sufficient for approximately 1,500 State and local 
organizations besides the National Association. The united efforts 
of these have resulted in the establishment of 700 sanatoria and 
hospitals, with nearly 70,000 beds for tuberculosis patients; more 
than 1,000 open air schools, nearly 12,000 public health nurses, 
and over 600 clinics. In addition, children’s camps and preven- 
toria, nutrition classes, and numerous special campaigns such as 
“Baby Weeks,” “Anti-Spitting” and “Open Window” campaigns 
are made possible by these little penny stickers. 

What will prove to be a strong incentive for many men and 


women to make investments in these Christmas seals is the fact 
that all but five percent of the money received from their sale is 
spent almost entirely for the protection and welfare of their own 
home community and home folks. ‘he other five percent goes to 
the national body which acts as a clenring house for inforn.ation, 
supplies, leadership, research, and expert service for its affiliated 
organizations and for other allied institutions and agencies. 

Surely the record of the tubercuiosis Christmas seal inspires 
confidence and fully justifies a more liberal support. Literally 
millions of people everywhere purchase these stamps, and The 
Herald feels certain that its readers will want to be counted in 
the number of those who use a generous supply of them; for the 
cause is a most excellent one. 


“Denominationalism Gone Mad” in South Africa 


Quite naturally the'sin of denominaticnal division sets more 
heavily on the conscience of missionaries of normal mind than it 
does to us Americans who have been inured to the evils of church 
division from our childhood. The almost overwhelming cdds 
against which the missionaries must work augment the sense of in- 
congruity and shame over dividing their scattered little forces into 
denominational groups on matters which have no significance what- 
ever to the native Christians cther than those who have had it 
drilled into them by the baldest sort of indoctrination. 

It takes a pretty thick skin and a pretty dull conscience not to 
rebel against such a thing when one is living in the midst of it on 
a foreign field where the outlook is often gloomy enough at the best; 
and cnly the cold and rigorous requirements of the sectarians in 
the home church keep many a missionary from boldly denouncing 
the whole sorry mess of division in the foreign field. Something of 
what must be in the heart of many of these faithful heroes on the 
frontiers of the Kingdom was indicated recently by Donald Fraser 
in his farewell address tc South Africa after thirty years of serv- 
ice there. Dr. Fraser is a former moderator of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, and leaves Africa to become the foreign mis- 
sion secretary of that body. According to the World Call he says: 


I hope that the day is coming when the word Presbyterian will 
be dropped from the name of this Bantu church through union 
with other Christian bodies. For here in South Africa denomina- 
tionalism has gone mad. . . . The spirit cf dividedness has great- 
ly weakened the testimony and service of the Church, so much so 
that few Christian bodies have elbow room for the full presentation 
of the message of the gospel. 


It is certainly to be hoped that in his new cffice Dr. Fraser 
will be as bold to denounce denominational division at home as he 
was in his parting words to the Dark Continent. The need is far 
greater in the homeland than in the foreign field, as here is where 
lies the origin and root of the matter. 

oO 

As we read, says The Commonweal, we rub our eyes at seeing 
methods that smack of the Inquisition (as popularly conceived) or 
the infamous Chambre Ardente, resorted to by the authorities with 
a complete absence of any sense that civil liberties are being set 
at nought. Perhaps the most amazing incident is the holding with- 
cut warrant and “grilling” of two witnesses, a man and a young 
girl, for twelve and a half consecutive hcurs, by detectives in re- 
lays. Every effort, we are told (and can well believe) was used 
to prevent this sinister proceeding from coming to the ears of 
the reporters on the case, and “long periods of silence” punctuated 
the grilling. “Sometimes, by questioning persons two or three days, 
they finally break dcwn and tell what they know,” was the casual 
official explanation. The experience of the world, and one largely 
upon which such procedure was abolished, has been that after hours 
of torture (physical or moral does not matter a whit) “persons” 
either say anything they think is wanted of them to end the ordeal, 
or go to pieces and no longer know what they are saying. Frequent 
reports in the newspaper indicate that quite brutal methods are 
frequently being used—methods which ought not to be allowed in 
a Christian civilization. 






























































HERE is always a call for men in all 

the activities of life. God is always 

in need of men—not just any kind of a 
man, but men who can be trusted to carry 
on some great work. Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to raise up a man cf the proper 
kind in order to get certain things done. 
Sometimes God has been able to find a man 
who is of the right type and metal upon 
whom he can depend. At one time God was 
looking for a man to be the father of a new 
nation. This time, because of the intense 
wickedness and gcod-for-nothingness of the 
men of the time, God had to look for a man 
to whom he could give the directions toward 
the building of a great nation. That man 
was Abraham. There were some admir- 
able qualities about Abraham. One of 
which was that he was looking for the truth. 
Somebcdy had trained Abraham in his 
younger day, but we are not told who. He 
was a pious, godly man as far as he knew 
how to be, looking for the truth; and to such 
it is just like Ged to speak. 

God found it necessary to test him out, but 
he proved true to every test to which he was 
submitted. He “made good.” It is very in- 
teresting to follow the growth and unfold- 
ment of Abraham as God led him; and just 
as fast as Abraham was able to receive, he 
revealed more of himself and his plan to 
him. Gcd counseled with him relative to the 
destruction of the cities of the Plain, and 
found him upright and merciful. He was 
the man of faith in his God, and would un- 
dertake anything his God asked him to do. 
His utter unselfishness was further revealed 
in his allowing his nephew to choose the 
best of the land, while he, Abraham, took 
the poorer pasture lands, and yet God sc 
blessed him that he grew rich, just a& any- 
one will do who honors God with a tenth of 
his increase. Abraham served God all his 
life, and left his son Isaac to carry on the 
purposes of God in founding a new nation, 
which in the future had the purposes of 
God revealed to it, and thus through the 
twelve sons of Jacob the nation soon began 
to grow in numbers and power, as well as 
wealth. It was during the lifetime of Jacob 
that his family was led down into Egypt, 
where after the death of his beloved son, 
Jcseph, the whole family of Jacob was made 
slaves of the Egyptians, and served them 
nearly four hundred years, when God want- 
ed another man who would lead them out of 
bondage into the land God had in reserve 
for them. This time God was unable to find 
a single man whom he could trust for so 
great a task, so it was necessary to have a 
man bern just for this purpose. Thus when 
matters were at their very worst and the 
children of Jacob were being treated shame- 
fully. there was born in a Hebrew familv 
a little boy who, because he had been saved 
from the water, Pharaoh’s daughter having 
found him in a basket where his mother had 
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placed him to keep the king from having 
him slain, was called Moses. 

God in his great wisdom so caused it that 
this new baby should go to be raised in all 
the ways of the Egyptians, that he might 
have a perfect understanding cf the great 
task he was later to undertake. 

In due time under God he had been pre- 
pared for his life’s work. God spoke to him, 
and revealed his purpose in his life, and told 
him it was to deliver the children of Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage, and lead them 
to the land which he had promised to their 
fathers. This he did, and God took him 
home tc himself, where he was to enjoy a 
better country—the land of Canaan. 

The next time God wanted a man was 
when the children of Israel wanted a king, 
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HRIST has no hands but our hands, 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet, 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongues but our tongues, 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help, 
To bring them to his side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinners’ gospel, 
We are the scoffer's creed; 
We are the Lord's last message, 
Given in deed and word; 
What if the type is crooked? 
What if the print is blurred? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help him 
And hasten his return? 


—Annie Johnson Flint. 
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so they could be like the other nations 
around them. They became weary of God’s 
leadership, and were so persistent that God 
allowed the prophet Samuel to go and an- 
noint Saul a king, but because he was not 
cf the right kind of material, rather selfish 
and domineering, God had to remove him, 
and seek another man, one after his own 
heart. This time it was a shepherd boy, 
about fifteen years old, I suppose. This boy 
was so much in the great out of doors, and 
alone with his father’s sheep, that he com- 
muned much with his father’s God, many 
things reminding him of God’s goodness and 
mercy, so that he thought out many poems 
and songs, and later wrote them cff. They 
were found, and were so good and true, that 
they ultimately found their way into the 
sacred Scriptures, and we call them the 
Psalms. 

David, for that was the shepherd boy’s 
name, did not disappoint God as Saul did, 





so Ged allowed great peace to come to his 
kingdom, to the extent that some of the 
heathen nations were great friends of Da- 
vid. God finally revealed to David that he 
intended to build a great temple where the 
religious services of the Lord could be prop- 
erly carried on, but David wceuld only have 
the joy cf gathering together the material 
for the building. Under the reign of Solo- 
man, David’s son, the building would be 
builded according to all the plan which God 
had revealed. David lived to be a very old 
man, and in his last days, at his request, 
Solomon was inaugurated king, and his fa- 
ther gave the address on the occasion from 
the wcrds: “Show thyself a man.” 

It seemed to be Solomon’s lot to test all 
kinds of living and have everything which 
any man’s heart could desire, and yet he 
clearly demonstrated that there was little 
happiness in the best which the world had 
to give. And so we might go on with many 
Bible characters. God seems to have been 
very careful to pick the best to be found tc 
teach and to lead his people. 

Now we come to that dark age just before 
the coming of the Son of God into the world. 
As the time drew near for his eoning, God 
began tc look for dependable parties who 
were to have so much to do with his birth 
and growing. He found that good old saint 
of the temple who had given his service in 
his turn ever since he was appointed to 
serve so faithfully, ever looking for the 
coming of the Messiah, and praying that he 
weuld come in his day. It must have been 
so. At last one day when he was working 
and thinking, God sent his angel to tell him 
that his wife was to bear a son, and that he 
was to call his name John. In dre time the 
son came, and all were eager t» rame him. 
I guess they suggested all the nico names 
they could think of, but his father kept shak- 
ing his head, unable to speak. Then God 
loosened his tongue and he toid them that 
the angel which talked tc him had told him 
that the boy’s name was to be John. 

It was not long after that until ‘sod looked 
for some one who was good enongh and pure 
enough to be the mother of his Scn, and also 
a prudent man for his foster father. There 
was in the little village a young woman by 
the name of Mary, who wa: just as good and 
pure as it was possible for any mortal to be. 
God then sent his angel to tell her that she 
was in due time to beccme the mother of his 
Son, and that all nations were to call her 
blessed. About the same time the angel an- 
peared also to Joseph, and told him all that 
was to happen, and that while he was not 
to be the father of the new child to be born, 
he was to take Mary for his wife, and help 
her to grow her precicus son, which Joseph 
did. We are all familiar with the birth of 
the child, and how the shepherds were told 
also bv an angel of the birth, where it was 
to be, and how all the hosts of heaven came 
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and sang that wonderful night which was 
destined to mean so much to the lost world. 
How they said to each other after the de- 
parture cf the angel choir, Let us now go 
to Bethlehem, and see this great thing which 
has come to pass there. 


No one dares even to think what this old 
world would have been like by this time had 
God not seen fit to send his Son to save it. 

We have all read a great many times, I 
hope, the life and doings of Christ after he 
came to be a man, and of the sad night when 
he was betrayed into the hands of sinners, 
and how he refused to use his great power 
to extricate himself from them, knowing that 
he must suffer the cruel death of the cross 
that he might have an offering for sin, and 
a Savior who knows all about our griefs, and 
can bear our sorrows. 

Now, when Jesus began his ministry, cone 
of the first things he did was to choose 
twelve men, to whom he could commit his 
message for the entire world, men whom he 
could trust. These men must be taught and 
trained very carefully for three years before 
they would be prepared for their life’s work. 
Not only that, but there must come a time 
when the Holy Spirit would come upon them, 
filling them with holy zeal, and bringing all 
things to their remembrance whatever Jesus 
had said to them during all those three 
years. Jesus had some plan in choosing men 
of different temperament, so we have them 
from Judas, who betrayed him, to John, the 
beloved disciple. These men seemed to rep- 
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resent all classes of men for all time. We 
all know what heroes these men became af- 
ter being filled with the Holy Ghost. No 
persecution was strong enough to make them 
deny the things they had seen and heard. 
But these men were not enough to do quick- 
ly the great work that must needs be done 
right away. So one day God saw a young 
man who had been educated in all the best 
schools of his day, but who had a dreadful 
misunderstanding about the people who had 
come to be called “The People of the Way,” 
and was persecuting them to death, and even 
that day was on his way to Damascus, to de- 
stroy more of the early Christians. They 
were, however, scarcely known as Chris- 
tians at this early time. 

So God spoke to Saul of Tarsus, for this 
was he, and said unto him: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” 

Saul did not know that what he was doing 
was persecuticn, so he said in answer, “Who 
art thou, Lord?” 

“And Jesus said, “I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest.” 

And the man said, “What shall I do?” 

And the angel sent him on down to Da- 
mascus where he was told what to do. Here 
was a man for whom God was looking, al- 
though when he had found him he found it 
necessary to make him over before he could 
use him. But the thing we are saying is 
that God chcoses men who have the native 
ability to do the specific kind of work he 

(Continued on page sixteen) 


Our Moral Responsibility for Unity 


BY LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, Th. D., D. D. 
Pastor Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the third of a series of articles being syndicated by a number 


of religious periodicals, written by representative men of several different denominations 
discussing Christian Unity and the World Conference on Faith and Order to be held during 


August, 1927, at Lausanne, Switzerland. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


R. FREDERICK J. POWICKE has 
D put us all in his debt by his pains- 

taking and authoritative “Life of 
Richard Baxter.” He has classified the ma- 
terials which have been brought together by 
his own patient research in such a fashion 
that the reader has access to the sources 
which make it possible for him to make up 
his own mind regarding the important mat- 
ters as to Baxter’s life and leadership. The 
chapter on: ‘The Worcestershire Associa- 
tion” contains some observations and quota- 
tions which are particularly pertinent to our 
present discussion. 

“Baxter’s passionate desire for the 
Church,” says Dr. Powicke, “was its visible 
piety.” He goes on: “There are essential 
truths in which all genuine Christians are 
at one. These, therefore, constitute a ccm- 
mon foundation upon which all Christians 
stand. Everything else, however important, 
is secondary. Unite, then, on these. Let 
these, and these only, be laid down as the 
terms of communion. Come together in vir- 





Literature on this subject may be had free on 
application to the Secretariat, World Conference on Faith and Order, P. 


O. Box 226, 


tue cf these. Love one another for the sake 
of these. As to doubtful points, discuss 
them in a spirit of charity. Agree to give 
and take. You will find the range of your 
agreement wider than you think; and tend- 
ing constantly to expand. Meanwhile give 
to others the liberty you claim from them.” 
After this summary of Baxter’s position, Dr. 
Powicke quctes from him directly: 


I perceived . . . that every party before 
mentioned having some truth or good in 
which it was more eminent than the rest, 
it was no impossible thing to separate all 
that from the error and the evil, and that 
among all the truths which they held either 
in common or in controversy there was no 
ccntradiction; and, therefore, that he that 
would procure the welfare of the Church, 
must do his best to promote all the truth 
and good which was held by every part, and 
to leave out all their errors and their evil, 
and not take up all that any party had es- 
poused as their own. 


It is with a kind of wistful sadness that 
one realizes that a Seventeenth Century di- 
vine had thought so clearly and so wisely 
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abcut the whole problem. Why is it, we ask 
ourselves, that such thought has not been 
followed by more clear and practical gains 
on the part of the spirit of unity among 
Christian men? Doubtless there are many 
answers to such a question. We desire par- 
ticularly to consider one of them. Is it not 
true that by the majority of Chris- 
tian people unity has been sonsidered 
as a lovely dream rather than as a 
mcral responsibility? And is it not 
also true that until we remove the thought 
of unity from the realm of romantic revery 
to the realm of the categorical imperative 
no very substantial progress can be made? 
Changing what we have put in the form of 
questions to the form of a definite asser- 
tion, we may say that only when the matter 
of unity is put squarely and remorselessly 
upon the conscience of Christian men and 
women is there hope for definite achieve- 
ment 

The moment we put the matter in this way 
voices of honest objection begin to be heard. 
They have many things to say. But most 
of them in one way or another come at last 
to this: The Christian freedom of the in- 
dividual is more important than the solidar- 
ity of the Church. It is quite clear that 
those who believe that the freedom of the 
Christian man is the great matter in reli- 
gicn and those who believe that the corpor- 
ate life of the Church is the thing of essen- 
tial significance do have a way of taking up 
their position on the opposite sides of what 
seems to be a very deep chasm. 

The problem, to be sure, is very much 
older than the question of unity in the 
Church. In ancient Athens, Protagoras de- 
clared that the individual man is the meas- 
ure of all things. Over against him Soc- 
rates declared that the eccentricity of the 
individual must be checked by the class. It 
was humanity and not the individual man 
which then offered the satisfactory standard. 
The fight between Nominalism and Realism 
in the Middle Ages centered about the same 
opposing principles, and Nominalism was 
the intellectual forerunner of the Protestant 
revolt. Even in politics the two positions 
have come to clenched antagonism. The 
federalism of Alexander Hamiltcn in the 
United States of America and the individu- 
alism of Thomas Jefferson set the same prin- 
ciples in battle array upon the political 
arena. 

It is clear enough that positions which re- 
late themselves to so many types of experi- 
ence and aspects of life must penetrate 
deeply into the meaning of things. And we 
must be prepared to meet their antagonism 
in earest and open-minded fashion. Surely 
it is not too much to say that those who em- 
phasize solidarity have a stake in the integ- 
rity of the individual. And surely it is also 
true that the apostles of freedom have a 
deeper interest than they sometimes under- 
stand in the corporate life. It is important 
that each group shall see the meaning of the 
thing for which the other contends. And 
it must be said quite frankly and without 
hesitation that no type of corporate life 
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which does not protect the integrity of the 
individual can ever command the conscience 
of a man who understands the meaning of 
freedom. 

This leads us directly to the questions as 
tc what sort of unity can actually become 
a moral imperative to all types of Christian 
men and women. We can at least attempt 
to suggest the lines along which the answer 
to this question must move: 

I. There is possible an increasing unity 
in the matter of doing the will of Christ in 
the world. The great conference on Life 
and Work held in 1925 at Stockholm did, tc 
be sure, lift many matters concerning which 
it is not possible for Christian men and 
women at present to see eye to eye. But it 
would scarcely be claimed that there are in- 
superable barriers here. As men think to- 
gether and work together these things tend 
to become clearer and clearer. A general 
agreement as to the great matters of in- 
dividual and corpcrate ethics does not seem 
an impossible consummation if we really 
submit ourselves to the spirit of Jesus and 
actually set about doing his will. 

II. The matter of the content of the 
Christian faith as a great body of doctrine 
at once brings us into the region of con- 
trcversies which have almost devastated the 
Church. To be sure the historic churches, 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant, do have a 
great body of doctrine to which historically 
at least they have in common borne witness. 
The personality of God, that richness of the 
divine life which has been expressed by the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the deadliness of 
sin, the deity of cur Lord, the great act of 
redemption upon the cross, the new life here, 
and the immortal life after death: these 
are among those assertions which belong to 
the trunk of the tree of the Church before 
the branches begin to separate. And _ it 
would seem fairly clear that any corporate 
life of the mind of the Church must include 
these positicns. Yet we must admit that 
many Sincere men and women who are most 
eager to accept the leadership of Christ and 
to crown him Master and Lord do not find it 
possible to give personal assent to all those 
positions. And they cannot be made to feel 
moral responsibility for a type of unity 
which would involve them in intellectual 
dishonesty. 

Here we come upon one of the most diffi- 
cult situations we have to meet. It seems 
clear that there must be a body of belief 
which represents the witness of the whole 
Church held in such a fashion that there is 
room for organic participation in the life of 
the Church on the part of those who have 
personal scruples at particular points. And 
the security of this elasticity without inter- 
fering with the corporate witness of the 
whole Church is a task which may well test 
all the mental acumen and moral sympathy 
and spiritual insight of the leaders of the 
ecclesia. It is very clear, however, that the 
moment we discover the way to a method of 
corporate witness in matters of faith which 
leaves room for the necessary freedom and 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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A Bible Training School 


BY REV. E. A. DEVORE, D. D. 


E new program of operation of Union 

Christian College is likely to attract 

world-wide attention and _ interest. 
Nine-tenths of all Protestant ministers in 
the world either cannot or will not take a 
full college and seminary course of study 
preliminary to their ordination. In the great 
majority of cases they prepare themselves 
in their work rather than for their work. 
It is needless to argue that this process is 
unnatural and injurious to the best growth 
of the churches. It does hinder the work 
of the Kingdom, nevertheless the churches 
themselves and the ministers favor it and 
perpetuate it in spite of the advice of school 
men generally. 

I once asked a famous Presbyterian pas- 
tor and an equally illustrious Methodist 
preacher if they could take an earnest youth 
of eighteen and keep him in a steam-heated 
room, fed at a table of luxuries, permitted 
to sleep on a soft bed, and taught all lan- 
NPG GGG GG WW "7 ®"*E"EF"F"#6on0ryw 


THE TRUE IDEAL 
(;'VE me,I pray,a soul which still may sing, 
A mind to leap each shadow, unafraid, 
The will to answer every call that’s made, 
Glad zest for life, and all that life may bring! 


Teach me to find in every dullest thing 
The hidden spark of joy which there is 
laid; 
And when the price of pain must needs be 
paid 
To laugh, and never feel the sting! 
O show me always dear, hard, gladsome 
tasks 
By which my swelling urge may find a vent 
In straining toil which self-love never masks 
With adulation. Earnest, glad, intent, 
The only rest my struggling spirit asks 
Is consciousness of active life, well spent. 
—Helen M. Wilcox, in The Congregationalist. 
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guages and sciences for four years and for 
a like period in the seminary; then give him 
a Bible, a hymn book, and a pony, and tell 
him to go to the frontier or to the moun- 
tains to preach,—whether he would obey. 

Both men answered me that my supposi- 
tion was impossible. Both granted that our 
supply of ministers for common people in 
the wilderness or in the city alike must not 
be college graduates or reputed to be fine 
scholars, unless they have a sufficient dis- 
guise and can conceal the fact that they 
are educated and refined gentlemen. 

There is room in all denominations of the 
ard of education for its ministry not short 
ars in their pulpits; but the vast majority 
of their popular preachers are homemade in- 
struments and not college men. 

Our General Convention set up a stand- 
ard of education for its ministry not short 
of college and seminary courses of seven or 
eight years. It is a high and right ideal, 
yet every delegate and voter at the Conven- 
tion knew that such an education would 
bar the student from most positions of use- 
fulness among us. 

What we most need today is a school of 


medium grade that makes a specialty of 
aiding the vast number of home-grown pas- 
tors to greater efficiency. 

State-supported normal schools and col- 
leges turn out vast numbers of public school 
teachers lamentably ignorant of the Bible 
and Biblical literature and consequently un- 
fitted for acceptance and usefulness where 
they are to work. The college-reared teacher 
has no opportunity to use his superior 
knowledge among his patrons, for they are 
not qualified to appreciate or to measure 
his attainments. But the public school 
teacher, who is prepared as a Bible teacher, 
on his very first Sunday in a new field may 
expect to be invited to teach a class in his 
neighborhood Sunday-school. If he makes 
good in this public capacity, forthwith he is 
welcomed and accepted by the untutored 
populace. The good Bible teacher has a 
call wherever his lot may be. The demand 
is for a school aimed to meet the require- 
ments of preachers and teachers who work 
among the masses of common people of the 
country and city alike. 

A few city preachers may appeal to con- 
gregations of educated people; but in a ma- 
jority of cases they must address congrega- 
tions of working people, with not even high 
school graduates in their number. 

There is altogether a mistaken notion that 
highly educated men alone can minister in 
the cities; for really country congregations 
have among them more readers of good 
books, and more deep thinkers, than we find 
in towns. 

But who is fitted to be teacher of teacn- 
ers and preacher pattern for preachers? 
He must be a man who knows country and 
city alike; one who possesses initiative, skill, 
and adaptability; one of wide experience 
with men, of great familiarity with books, 
a man of earnestness, piety, humility, and 
grace. A young man can scarcely fill such 
demands; an average old man cannot meet 
the demands of an advanced age. The need 
is for rare men for this greatly needed 
school. 

Some years ago I visited my friend, Dr. 
William Stuart, in his Bible Training School 
in Toronto, Canada. He held forth in a 
Baptist Church that was nearly filled on a 
week day with earnest students of many de- 
nominations. They were hungry for the 
Word; and were receiving just such instruc- 
tion as would qualify them for usefulness 
among the masses of humanity. 

Such a faculty at Union Christian College 
will attract a large body of students; and 
will turn that discouraged community and 
those trustees into glad-hearted supporters. 

The greatest need of Americans today is 
for the Bible. It must find a place in every 
grade and high school and pulpit in the land. 
The school that specializes in this field will 
have a mission. In reality, it will find pop- 
ularity if indeed it shall be a Bible train- 
ing school. 
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At Prayer Time 


He saw everything distinctly —Mark 8:25. 
o 


Would that the touch could come te all of 
us that makes for such clarity as this. It 
is the more important vision than the phys- 
ical that we refer to. Blind as the man may 
have been who was healed: in the narrative 
from which the above phrase comes, it is 
apparent to most of us that there are diffi- 
culties, and blurrings (if not an absence of 
sight) in the matter of owr seeing—and, at 
that, just where we should be walking stead- 
ily and acting discernedly. 

What is it that is obscuring human vision 
anyway? Once the flat answer could be giv- 
en, “Sin;” but this does not satisfy now. It 
is too general and therefore inadequate. We 
would not be satisfied now until we had it 
pointed out just what kind of sin, or what 
type of sins, really blind us. Right there 
we would be in a hard place. Could we 
even see that? 

It is evident that there are a great many 
points of view to nearly any problem that 
arises today. In fact, problems that we deal 
with involve more these days than problems 
once did; they involve mcre people usually. 
This makes it all the more important that 
they be dealt with with clearer judgment 
than ever before. Sometimes it means that 
they be dealt with more speedily and deci- 
sively than before. 

Take the case of our self-confessed na- 
tional sin—that of materialism. Nearly 
everywhere we go there is some reference to 
this. In schools, pulpits, and on curbstones 
this is about the most frequently mentioned 
sin of our day. But how are we to explain 
it? Most of all, how are we to proceed with 
the difficulty? Shall we give our national 
wealth away? If such could be done, if 
done wisely, there would be some relief to 
other sections of the world, surely. But in 
a year from now, or five years from now, 
would there be any less materialism in the 
world? Would our own national soul be any 
more nearly saved? 


oO 


Open our eyes, O Lord, we pray, 
To see the way, our Guide; 
That by the path that here we tread, 
We, fcllowing on, may still be led 
In thy light to abide. 
—Selected. 


oO 


Thus would questions run. Each sugges- 
ting certain qualifications, each securing 
partial justification, but none evidently ade- 
quate to the problem we may face. 

So would it be with a great many of our 
other difficulties. Some of these would be 
national, others would be international, still 
cthers would be personal or pertain to small- 
er groups of individuals. Where is the mind 
—or the spirit, or the eye—that sees every- 
thing distinctly? If all of our eyes are hold- 
en, where is the touch that can give us the 
sight that we need? 


To go further would get nowhere. Even 


an answer would suggest a good many pos- 
sible points of view that would weaken the 
conclusicn. For if some one would answer 
with all confidence, “Jesus is the way, his is 
the touch,” some one else would immediate- 
ly ask, “Then show us; we want to know.” 
Or a harder suggestion would come: “If you 
know this to be true, proceed to lead us; the 
problem is in your hands, sclve it!” 

Then what? 

It just makes one wonder after all if there 
is not yet to be discovered some hidden po- 
tential that is more adequate to the increas- 
ing problem of living. That potential may 
not be an unknown one. It could be a sim- 
ple prccess, but, hitherto, largely an unused 
one. Or there may be before us_ great 
realms of constructive, healing, and creative 
spirit into which we can expand ourselves 
and wherein better understandings and 
greater clarities could be obtained. 


oO 


Consider the question from this point of 
view: Are there matters of our own devising 
that hinder the distinct sensing of our sit- 
uations? 

In a great many churches, and with a 
greater number of individuals, the cne thing 
that distorts outlook is the particularly per- 








i( 
Only for these I pray, 
Pray with assurance strong; 
Light to discover the way, 
Power to follow it along. 


Let me have light to see, 
Light to be sure and know, 

When the road is clear to me 
Willingly I go. 


Let me have power to do, 
Power of the brain and nerve, 
Though the task is heavy and new 
Willingly I serve. 


My prayers are lesser than three, 
Nothing I pray but two; 
Let me have light to see, 
Let me have power to do. 
—Gilman, 
S J), 




















sonal and local interest either of the group, 
or of the person. There are some places 
where a church would refuse to enter a lo- 
cal co-operative enterprise because the need 
of the church for the cpen and unhindered 
service to hold onto some man that might 
slip from them, or to get some person who 
would accidentally drop into the service, or 
to get the necessary few cents that doubt- 
less would ccme into the offering. 

Where this exists—that it exists is quite 
obvious to many—one wonders if there is 
not dariger of entirely destroying the possi- 
ble vision that any Christian group should 
have. Some organizations simply burn the 
bearings out of their own little engines, try- 
ing to keep things gcing, and have no time 
to consider the greater problems of the world 
or of the community life. 

Naturally, this can be as personal as it 
can be collective. In whatever form it may 
be, it is a sad situation. Blind! not know- 
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ing the greater incentives. Dull! not thrilled 
with anything outside building for self and 
for sectarian interest. 

It does seem that there are ways whereby 
intelligent humanity could fairly readily 
solve its major problems. State or church, 
social group or the individual man cr wom- 
an, present no problems impossible for solu- 
tion. If this thrusts us onto the principles 
of the life of Jesus, well and good. If it 
makes necessary a commitment to a spirit of 
living rather than a commitment to grcup 
or interest, we do no good whatever in avoid- 
ing the issues. 

For when we want to see, and will to see, 
we may begin to see everything much more 
distinctly. 

o 


I do not ask for earthly stcre 
Beyond a day’s supply; 

I only covet more and more 
The clear and single eye. 

To see my duty face to face 

And trust the Lord for daily grace. 


I care not for the empty show 
That thoughtless worldlings see: 
I crave to do the best I know, 
And leave the rest with thee. 
—Maxfield. 
o 


What is the trouble in Mexico? Be the 
error with state or church—or both—why 
can it not be seen distinctly? 

There is far-away China; what’s wrong 
in all of that redisturbed situation? With 
the ancient, and in many ways admirable, 
civilization of that interesting nation, can- 
not the problem be detected and controlled? 
And with the years of missionary effort 
there, as insufficient as it may have been, 
cannot there be some definite declaration of 
issues and solutions that can be obvious to 
anyone with clarity of spirit and mind? 

We have difficulties as great, no doubt. 
Why can’t we get at them? 

If the answer is in the Christian religion; 
or, if it is to be found in the spiritualities, 
let us pray that we might find it. 


o 


“Open my eyes that I may see 
Visions of truth thou hast for me.” 


o 


Give sight to the world, O God. Human- 
ity yet is unsteady and hesitant. It seems 
hard to keep spiritual life abreast of the 
growth of moral demand and the increase 
of moral problem. Teach us the use of 
mind and of other spiritual faculties. Show 
us where the real evils are. Make clear to 
us where the forces of right are achieving. 
Even. so would we pray that we be true to 
any degrees of sight with which we may be 
blessed. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


oO 


Men wonder if they shall recognize their 
friends in heaven. They need hardly won- 
der. Are the ties that bind them of the 
eternal kind?—Henry Churchill King. 
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tewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





How It Is Being Done 
OME of our Conference Stewardship 
Secretaries are doing splendid work in 
their conferences encouraging and assisting 
churches and pastors in conducting real 
stewardship programs. Some Regional Con- 
vention Stewardship. Secretaries are speak- 
ing on Stewardship at several conferences. 
One Conference Stewardship Secretary 
wrote to all the churches of the Conference 
and inclosed copies of the resolutions on 
Stewardship, apportioned the number of 
‘ithers sought by the Conference to the 
churches, sent them samples of literature 
and requested their co-operation. Another 
is notifying each pastor of the Conference 
of the conference action that each pastor 
in the Conference be urged to preach on 
tithing in all his churches this year and in- 
closed suggestive literature. Such work is 
counting. Sample literature has been sent 
from this office to all active pastors and to 
all Conference Stewardship Secretaries. We 
can furnish it in quantities to churches at 
a minimum cost. This is stewardship time 
in the Christian Church. We hope that 
every church and pastor will bring this 
great spiritual message to all departments 
and ages in the church. A number of pas- 
tors are putting on the “Ten Weeks of Tithe 
Education” program. We have sent infor- 
mation about it to all our pastors. We 
hope your church will enroll a fine list of 
tithers on or about December 12. We have 
membership certificates and wall charts 
free. 
Is This Your Time? 


A goodly number of our churches 
begin their chureh year January 1. It 
is always advisable to begin the new church 
year with a calendar quarter no matter 
when your Conference meets, or your con- 
ference year begins, or your pastoral service 
begins. We recommerid either January 1, 
April 1, July 1, or October 1, as the best 
time to begin the church year in all 
churches. These churches beginning their 
church year January 1 are now making 
their annual every-member canvass. We 
hope they wiil thoroughiy prepare for it. 
It needs six weeks to prepare in practically 
every case if the work is to be the mos= suc- 
cessful and lasting. Theie is. notning like 
the every-member canvass for every church 
no matter what size or where located. When 
your canvass is fully completed, please check 
up and find what percentage of the names 
on your church roll actually make a sub- 
scription. Do not stop until you have ninety 
percent as subscribers. Keep right at it 
for their sakes. 


Some Helps 
You surely will want a Stewardship Diary 
and Budget Account Book for yourself, for 
your sons and daughters, and for those 
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young people’s classes. The price is twen- 
ty-five cents from The Christian Publishing 
Association. 

We have Budget Account Books without 
the Diary for ten cents also. They will be 
valuable to you. 

The C. P. A. is closing out some broken 
lists of books. Among them is “American 
Tithers” at the remarkable price of ten 
cents and postage. We hope you will get 
yours before all are gone. 


We would recommend to all pastors and 
Sunday-school teachers to secure Crawford’s 
“The Call to Christian Stewardship” for 
sixty cents, if you want to have a clear 
understanding on tithing preparatory’ to 
Tither’s Enrollment Day this month. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





As It Ought to Be 


ROM December 5 to 12 a Kingdom En- 

listment Week campaign is to be con- 
ducted at the high school auditorium in 
Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio. Rev. 
J. C. Francis is pastor of four churches in 
the surrounding community. These four 
churches are combining in a campaign in the 
centralized school building. This is as it 
ought to be. One school is big enough for 
educational purposes in this tcwnship and 
one church likewise ought to serve the com- 
munity. 

It so happens that the Christian denomi- 
nation is the only denomination holding 
services in this township. The combined 
membership of these four churches is 453. 
This means that there are about 500 pros- 
pective new members in this township and 
means, alsc, that between fifty and a hun- 
dred people will be won to Christ and the 
church if the campaign functions properly. 

The teacher of music is to have charge 
of our song service, and, with the superin- 
tendent of schools and many of the teachers 
in hearty accord with the campaign, it 
makes a most fitting and ideal condition for 
religious activities. We are hcping for great 
results and suggest that this plan of opera- 
tion be taken up by many other communi- 
ties, especially where churches desire the 
help of the secretary of Evangelism and Life 
Service in putting on campaigns. We desire 
to say, also. that many of our brethren and 
nastors who have had experience in King- 
dom Enlistment Week campaigns are ready 
to assist in putting on these community sam- 
paigns or campaigns in Iccal churches. 


The Bible in Japan 


THE American Bible Society has just cele- 
™ brated its fiftieth anniversarv since the 
sale of Rihles hegan in Javan. Tt was said 
that if the choice lav between keening the 
Rible in Japan, or keeping missionaries, the 
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choice must lie in keeping the Bible, which 
goes where the missionary cannot go and is 
always on the job. One of the Japanese 
speakers, the mayor of Yokohama, said that 
while there were only about 300,000 Chris- 
tians connected with the churches, there 
were millions of Japanese who are readers 
of the Book. 

Naturally at this time, the vernacular pa- 
pers give some space to editorials concern- 
ing the Book. One of them uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

As for the Bible, it is unique in litera- 
ture, far above all other literary works, 
shedding its bright light over all for many 
centuries without losing its peculiar splen- 
dor as well as authority. The doctrine 
which the Bible carries all over the world 
is that of love, which is alive in the minds 
of the pecple, who have accepted the doc- 
trine, and its life will continue to be a vital 
principle for mankind—for how many gen- 
erations, we cannot tell. This fine piece of 
literature will prove to be a mainstay of na- 
tional thought against whatever radical 
changes may set in in the future. 


And this comes from a_ non-Christian 
paper! 
A. D. WoopworTH. 


Tokyo, Japan. 





Mrs. Emma 8. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





December Program 


Things to Do in December: 

Send some sort of remembrance to one of 

the orphanages, and plan for a box to 

Franklinton. At Christmas time the heart 

seems most responsive, hence a good time 

to send boxes. 

Slogan: “A SAVED Soul in a SAVED Body 
in a SAVED Community.” 

I. Prayer. 

II. Our Templed Hills. 

Theme: “The task of the church is first, the 
regenerating of the individuals in the 
community—then the Christianizing of 
the relationhhips between neighbors.” 

Scriptural Message: 1 Corinthians 12:12-22. 

Chapter III, pages 78-108: 

(1) Extension Work (78-81). 
(2) Causes of Unchurched Rural Popu- 
lation. 
(a) Discouragement (82). 
(b) Finances (83-87). 
(c) Renters (87-89). 
(d) Foreigners (89-94). 
(3) Centralization (94-97). 
(4) Youth’s Part (98-100). 
(5) A Rural Church That Captured a 
Community (100-104). 
III. “Plow Time and Harvest” (leaflet). 
IV. “Listening In:” Station C. M. 
Vv. or a “Across the Desert.” Matt. 


Christmas Gifts 


HE month of December brings the 

thought of gifts, and the spirit of giving. 
Give gifts, but in your giving do not for- 
get the real meaning of Christmas. Gift 
exchange is nct real giving. Give with no 
thought of receiving; that is the real spirit 
of giving. 


Dolls and World Peace 


HAT a doll dressing time some of our 
folks are having. It is always a joy to 
dress a doll for a little American girl at 
Christmas time, but it seems to be even a 
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greater joy to be dressing dolls for the chil- 
dren in Japan. 

No doubt the hope for world friendship, 
even though very faintly realized as exist- 
ing, makes the joy even greater. 

It is hoped that the dolls may carry with 
them to Japan a spirit of good will which 
shall ever prevail between the nations. 


Boys and World Peace 
ANY meetings in the interest of peace 
were held in Europe this last summer. 
One great one was the International Boy 
Scout Conference in Switzerland. There are 
two million boy members and they repre- 
sent forty nations of the world. 

Another great meeting was the Y. M. C. 
A. Conference in Finland where the young- 
er boys had a real part in the program. 
They were especially interested in interna- 
ticnal relations. One of the young boys’ 


groups stated that secret plans and treaties 
between nations are still one of the great 
hindrances to world peace. 





Home Missions 


Omer 8S. Thomas, 


Secretary 





The Board Meeting 


WHEN this is being read the boards of the 

the Christian Church will be in session. 
I suppose that there is no more important 
meeting of the whole quadrennium than the 
one that is just ahead, and the united 
prayers of the whole church should be go- 
ing up for its success. The financial situa- 
tion is the gravest problem that the boards 
will have to face. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of the outlook and the possibilities in 
the work as it is how to secure the support. 
The financial plans of the Convention are 
admirably arranged to take care of the sup- 
port as soon as they can be made to func- 
tion in the churches. It will be cne of the 
problems of the Board of Finance to work 
out a plan of campaign so as to get it work- 
ing in the churches just as soon as possi- 
ble. The Board of Finance will consist of 
the president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the Convention, and three other 
members to be appointed by the General 
Board. As yet these three have not been ap- 
pointed, so that they may be studying the 
financial problems. I believe that the work 
of this board will be one of the most im- 
portant. 

Mr. Youmans Resigns 

EV. A. C. Youmans, who has meant so 

much tc the success of the work for New 
Americans, has accepted a very urgent call 
to become the pastor of the church at Al- 
Bany, New York. At the time of the Con- 
vention the call had come and after coun- 
seling both the Home Mission Secretary and 
with the New England delegates he turned 
the call down and decided to remain at Hav- 
erhill. However, after they had the word, 
they renewed the call so urgently and in 
such a manner that he believed it to be his 
duty tc accept. We in no way condemn 
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him for the step that he has taken, but we 
are troubled as to what will be the effect 
on the work at Haverhill. We are not to 
lose Miss Marguerite, but to get a pastor 
who will be able to fill the place that Broth- 
er Youmans has been filling so acceptably 
will be a problem. We are glad for the 
work that he has acccmplished and for the 
foundations that he has built and wish for 
him very great success in his new field. In 
the meantime we trust that the greater en- 
couragement and support to Miss Youmans 
may come from the churches. 


Elizabeth Howsare : 


We just have a letter from Miss Eliza- 
beth telling of her trip and of her safe ar- 
rival at Ft. Apache to take up the work 
with the Indian children again for another 
year. We are giving the letter tc Dr. Kerr 
and it will appear perhaps in next week’s 
issue of The Herald. We are hoping that 
many of her letters may appear from time 
to time because we believe that our people 
are becoming more and more interested in 
the Indian work. She arrived at the school, 
and as soon as her presence was known on 
the grounds, her work began. New employ- 
ees and new students at the schcol always 
bring to her new responsibilities. I am sure 
that the eyes of many of our young people 
are turned toward her field of service. 

Miss Mary Kramer, of Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, a member of our church there, and 
an interested Christian woman, of whom 
Miss Howsare speaks, is doing a mighty fine 
piece of work amcng the Mexican children 
at Holbrook, Arizona. I visited Miss 
Kramer while I was there last year. 

We are very grateful indeed for the con- 
tribution which is being made to the home 
mission fields by such workers as Miss 


Kramer and Miss Myrtle Repp, who also is 
giving such fine assistance to Miss Edna 
Ruse at Montesano, Washington. 





Foreign Missions 
Willson P. Minton, Secretary 





N this fourth article of the series covering 
the recent session of the General Conven- 
tion we want to mention some of the items 
of interest about our foreign mission work 
which are gleaned frcm the quadrennial re- 
port of the foreign mission secretary. 

We characterized the four years of the 
quadrennium respectively as Disaster, Re- 
construction, Gaining Ground, and Conserv- 
ing Strength. Briefly the first year was a 
year of threefold disaster in sickness among 
the missionaries, financial depression, and 
the Japan earthquake. The second year was 
one of extensive reccnstruction, both of 
buildings and methods of work. The third 
year was marked by definite gains in the 
work in both fields, but with it came further 
indebtedness to keep the work going, so that 
the last year of the quadrennium had to be 
devoted to holding what we had gained and 
reducing the deficit. 
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One of the most significant items in the 
Convention repcrt was that concerning the 
developing of national leadership. By 
training ministerial students in Union The- 
ological Seminaries, and Bible women and 
kindergarten teachers in proper schools, we 
have been able to add some much needed 
strength to our national force. While the 
total number of pastcrs is only two more 
than it was four years ago, yet this means 
the addition of four or five strong young 
men, as several of our older pastors have 
retired during the period. Both fields show 
a much stronger personnel of workers than 
four years ago. We have added only one 
missionary to our staff, but this is really all 
that we could hope to do in the light cf our 
terrible financial plight and the fact that we 
were seeking to develop the national workers 
to a larger degree. This does not mean that 
more missionaries are not needed in Japan 
and Porto Rico, for they are badly needed, 
but it does mean that more cannct be sent 
until the church gives enough to insure them 
a chance to work when they get there. We 
believe we are doing as large a work as is 
possible on the present budget, but there are 
tremendously untouched possibilities lying 
right at our door which could be handled if 
we had larger funds. 

Our total church membership in Japan 
four years ago was 1,562, and at present it is 
1,762. Our total Sunday-school enrollment 
in Japan four years ago was 2,057, and now 
it is 2,390. The churches of Japan during 
the quadrennium, 1918-1922, raised for all 
purposes $7,424.84 of which $1,962 was on 
their pastors’ salaries. During the quadren- 
nium just closed these same churches raised 
a total of $13,766.58, of which 4,124.25 was 
on pastors’ salaries. We had exactly the 
same number of baptisms in Japan fcr each 
of the last two quadrenniums, namely 416. 


Our total church membership in Porto 
Rico four years ago was 286, and at present 
it is 445. The Sunday-school enrollment was 
821, and now it is 1,129. The Christian 
Endeavor enrollment was 130, and is now 
233. During the quadrennium, 1918-1922, 
the Porto Rican churches raised for all 
church purposes $1,778.66, cf which $174 
was on their pastors’ salaries. For the four 
years just closed they raised a total of $4,- 
753.59, of which $1,921.11 was on their pas- 
tors’ salaries. The total number of bap- 
tisms last quadrennium was 95, and for the 
one just closed it was 262. 

We now have in Japan, four mission 
homes, six separate church buildings, five 
combination church and parsonage or church 
and kindergarten buildings, seven separate 
parsonages, one separate kindergarten build- 
ing, and three houses occupied by Japanese 
helpers. Four years ago the valuation of 
our Japan property was given for taxation 
at $95,000 and now it is well over $170,000. 
In Porto Rico we have two mission homes, 
two national pastors’ homes, five church 
buildings, and several other smaller build- 
ings and lots. Four years ago this property 
was valued at about $30,000 and now it is 
well over $50,000. We still need several 
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mission homes and combination church and 
parsonage buildings in Japan, ancther mis- 
sion home in Porto Rico, and two or three 
chapels and pastors’ homes. 

Next week we shall tell of our financial 
situation at the time of the Convention, and 
let you judge whether we have had a vic- 
tory year. We shall, also, in that closing ar- 
ticle give the adopted recommendations of 
the Convention as taken from the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Missicns. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Dp? not forget that after December 31, 

1926, all communications connected with 
this cffice should be addressed to Rev. War- 
ren H. Denison, Christian Publishing Asso- 
ciation Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





The Near East Relief Call has been 
mailed to all our pastors, church clerks, Sun- 
day-school superintendents, and Christian 
Endeavor presidents, within the territury of 
the New England, Metropolitan, Central, 
and Western Christian Conventions. Do not 
fail to make an cffering to this fund, and 
be sure that it is remitted to this office. 





There are fifteen conferences that have 
not yet reported for The Christian Annual. 
Some of them met in August. Many of the 
reports received are incomplete, and many 
letters must be sent out from this office :sk- 
ing for information. The Christian Anmwl 
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can only be made as complete as the repcrts 
made by conferences, and conference secre- 
taries are wholly dependent upon the church 
clerks for information. Accurate records 
kept by the local church, and reported to 
the conference, would give us a yearly rec- 
ord that would be reliable and valuable. 





HE proceedings of the General Conven- 

ticn will be completed and ready for 
mailing by the time you read this article. 
The General Convention adopted the follow- 
ing, it being a recommendation by the Com- 
mittee on Publicaticns: 


4. We further recommend the printing of the pro- 
ceedings of The General Convention of the Christian 
Church, and of The Christian Publishing Association, 
held at Urbana, Illinois October 20-28, 1926. 

A. That the Convention shall pay for the printing of 
the secretary’s report and the commission reports. 

B. That each department of the Convention shall pay 
for the printing of the departmental report. 

C. That The Christian Publishing Association shall 
pay for the printing of the minutes, and all other 
proceedings of the Association appearing in the 
printed copy. 

D. That whatever balance there may be after the 
above amounts are paid, shall be paid from the 
Publishing Fund of the Convention. 

5. That a copy of the printed proceedings be fur- 
nished to all the officers, members. of boards, and 
standing committees of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church and The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation. 

6. That a copy be furnished free of cost to the 
presidents and secretaries of conferences. 

7. That the remaining copies of the book be of- 
fered to purchasers at fifty cents a volume, and 
that the proceeds of the sales be returned to the De- 
partment of Publications for similar use in the fu- 
ture. 

8. That payment be made direct to The Christian 
Publishing Association by the Convention and the 
various departments upon presentation of bills for 
same. 


The number to be printed is limited, so if 
you desire a history of the Convention, you 
had better order at cnce. 


The Boy Samuel 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1926 
Samuel 1-3 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Speak, Jehovah; for thy 
servant heareth—1 Samuel 3: 9. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, December 6—Hannah’s Prayer. 
1 Sam. 1:9-18. 


Tuesday, December 7—Hannah’s 


Thanksgiving. 1 Sam. 2:1-11. 
Wednesday, December 8—Samuel and 
Eli. 1 Sam. 2: 18-26. 


Thursday, December 9—Samuel’s Call. 

1 Sam. 3: 1-14. 

Friday, December 10—Jesus Calls Dis- 

ciples. Mark 1:14-20. 
Saturday, December 11—Paul’s Call. 

Acts 26:9-20. 

Sunday, December 12—The Word and 

the Way. Psalm 119:9-16. 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 


“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow” 
—Sung by whole school, standing. 


Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Hymn—"‘The Sunday Bells Are Calling,” 
No. 12 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By a teacher of Juniors. Thanks 
for every effort to save the lives of chil- 


dren, for child welfare work, and for the 
better understanding of them now—body, 
mind, and spirit—and prayer to bless 
every hospital for sick children, our 
schools and their teachers, our Sunday- 
schools and their officers and teachers. 


Story of Boyhood of Samuel—Told by a 


Junior boy. 


Hymn—"Dare to be Brave, Dare to be 
True,” No. 181 in “Worship and Song.” 


Secretary—Temperature of our school for 
today, rising or falling? 


Superintendent—More detail of our Christ- 
mas plans. 


Hymn—"“O Jesus, | Have Promised,’"’ No. 133 
in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Prenatal Prayer 


HERE is a difference of opinion as to the 

prenatal influences upon body, mind, or 
soul of children; but scme of us feel as 
though it were very real. Samuel was con- 
ceived in prayer, and I doubt not borne in 
prayer and thanksgiving. The results seem 
to be very apparent. It would surely seem 


that a child prayed for before birth would 
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come into such an atmosphere of spiritual- 
ity as to have an imperishable stamp placed 
upen his life. Father and mother could 
hardly be careless of that child born in 
prayer. 

Child Dedication 


Then Samuel was dedicated to God, the 
parents uniting in this sacred act. Even 
those who may not believe in infant bap- 
tism must see the beauty of the dedication 
involved. But there is a very beautiful 
child dedication service without the use of 
water that is very impressive upon par- 
ents and on all who witness. Some have 
hesitated to use it for fear they would be 
thcught of as imitators, but that is a weak 
attitude to take indeed. They tell us that 
the Baptists of England use dedication 
services for children a very great deal. I 
wish it would become universal for Chris- 
tian Church homes. 


Child Nurturing 


Samuel was brought up close to God and 
the church of his day, and so his life natur- 
ally unfolded. It had its natural spring- 
time, maturing time, and harvest. If our 
children are religiously trained in the home 
and Sunday-school, their lives will natur- 
ally unfcld to God. You should expect your 
children to want to love and follow the Lord 
Jesus. 


Samuel Sensitive to God’s Call 


God is is always calling every boy and 
girl. The difficulty is that our children are 
not brought up in an atmosphere of listen- 
ing and so they do not hear the call. Very 
little likelihood that boys and girls will hear 
the call to Kingdom service, if all they hear 
at the home table is the price of corn and 
wheat and hogs, or the price of stocks and 
bonds. Are there too few offering them- 
selves now for the ministry? Well, money 
and American rush and bang and go are 
making so much noise our children cannot 
hear. 

Here Am I 


Before Samuel knew what the call meant 
he was answering as a volunteer. That is 
the spirit of youth. The writer has had the 
privilege of attending quite a number of 
conferences, but there is one he will never, 
never forget. A conference was in session 
in Illinois and almost shouting happy. The 
young people of the conference came through 
the mud and their representative said in ef- 
fect, “Here am I.” They asked for some- 
thing to do, and that conference adjourned 
without giving them a jcb or thanking them 
for being willing. Use these young people 
and these boys and girls if you hope to save 
them and the world. 


Speak, Jehovah, for Thy Servant Heareth 


Well, that is the only attitude of hope for 
a message from God. Are you “listening 
in?” God has many ways of making him- 
self heard. In this case it was through Eli 
to Ged. So it is many times through father 
or mother, or teacher, or preacher, or 
friend. But listen. Right now Martha is 
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e 
saying to you, “The Master is come and call- 
eth for thee.” 

What Hath Jehovah Spoken? 


Eli may have known that he had not been 
true to his trust to God, but he wants to 
face it and know. Ofttimes we are wrong 
and we do not want to be shown. We will 
apologize for what we are doing and even 
justify ourselves and work so hard at it that 
we could not hear what God thought about 
it. How we do all need to pray for a real 
passion just to be right. Are we not mcre 
interested in having what we believe de- 
clared to be the truth, than in actually seek- 
ing to know the truth itself? Really, now, 
do we want to know what Jehovah hath 
spoken, no matter what the cost, nor how we 
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will have to change our attitude or acknowl- 
edge that we were wrong? 
Told Every Whit 

Well, that must have been hard for young 
Samuel. It must have been hard for Na- 
than to tell David, and for Paul to tell 
Agrippa, but they could not have been true 
to Jehovah and not do it. It is hard for the 
preacher many times. That very influen- 
tial member is a tight-wad, and it is hard 
to preach every whit about stewardship, or 
he may be wet, or he may be paying inade- 
quate wages, or he may own some hcuses in 
the slums unfit for habitation. But we are 
not true to our trust if we fail as watchmen. 
Let us speak in wondrous love and humility, 
but let us not fail to speak. 


The Children of Our Community: What Shall We 
Do for Them? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 12, 1926 
John 21:15-17; Matt. 25:40 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


If you have a Junior society, ask the Junior super- 
intendent to lead this meeting. It will be fine to have 
a survey committee appointed from the society some 
days in advance to survey the activities in your church 
which are affecting the lives of the children of your 
local church, this committee to report the night of 
the meeting and tell whether in their judgment the 
needs of the children of the chureh are being ade- 
quately met or whether there are other agencies 
needed to give an all-round development to the chil- 
dren. This same committee might make a survey of 
the community and see what is being done for the 
children of the community, then check up and see 
in what ways the society might help existing agencies 
and what needed agencies, if there are any, they 
might be instrumental in getting started. It is very 
possible your society might find that it had a long 
task for service ahead of it. 

Suggested Hymns: “Shepherd of Tender Youth:” 
“Savior Who Thy Flock Art Feeding; “‘There’s a 
Friend for Little Children;’ ‘Hark ’Tis the Shen- 
herd’s Voice I Hear;’’ ‘When He Cometh! When He 
Cometh ;” “I Think When I Read That Sweet Story 
of Old; “Jesus Loves Me.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That if the program of the 
Junior and Intermediate societies of Christian En- 
deavor is followed out, it provides a well-balanced 
method for the development of the fourfold life of the 
children. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

Help Children’s Play. Zech. 8:1-8. “And 
the streets of the city shall be ful] of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
There is great need in many of our com- 
munities, perhaps in the most of them, for 
supervised play for the boys and girls of 
these communities. Play rightly directed 
may be made a mighty force for the build- 
ing of right character. Play undirected cr 
wrongly directed is very likely to hecome a 
strong force for the building of wrong char- 
acter. 

Help Children by Teaching Them. Acts 
22:1-8. “Taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers.” The 
early teaching of Paul had much to do with 
making him the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
God wanted an instrument for the purifying 
of the Gentile race and he found Paul an in- 
strument fitted to his hand by the teaching 
and training he had received. What a glo- 
ricus part the teachers of Paul will have in 
his glory throughout eternity. They did not 
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know what they were preparing when they 
were teaching the little Jewish lad; but all 
unconsciously they were preparing one who 
should do more to influence the life and 
thought of men and women throughout the 
world, than any man who has ever lived, if 
we except Jesus Christ. If you are a teach- 
er of boys and girls in the Sunday-school, 
the Junior Endeavor, or the Intermediate 
Endeavor, you have an opportunity second 
tc none for helping to make noble men and 
women out of these whom you are instruct- 
ing. I know Willy Wiggles and Sammy 
Snivels do not even faintly suggest great 
church and missionary leaders, and Garnet 
Giggles and Fanny Frivolous do not seem to 
possess the least qualifications for great 
workers and forces for sccial reform and the 
building of righteousness in the world; but 
your teaching may make them just that kind 
of men and women. 

Help the Unfortunate Children. 1sa. 1:17. 
“Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless.” “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world” (James 1: 
27). In nearly every community there are 
unfortunate boys and girls to whom the 
members of the Endeavor society might min- 
ister. Their particular needs would deter- 
mine the kind of help that should be given. 
It may be that they need guiding in their 
reading; or in their recreation; cr they may 
need their physical wants provided for. You 
may brighten the lives of children in the 
homes for the unfortunate by holding serv- 
ices in those homes, by giving entertain- 
ments in those homes, by sending some little 
token to each child on special days, such as 
Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving. 

Help Children by Leading Them to God. 
1 Samuel 8:1-10. “Therefore Eli said un- 
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to Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, if 
he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, 
Lord; for thy servant heareth” (V. 9). 

That was a high day in the life of Sam- 
uel and it was an equally high day in the 
life of Eli. God called Samuel. Eli helped 
him to understand and answer that call. 
There are hearts all about you that God is 
seeking to call into his service and they need 
the guidance cf older persons who have 
heard and answered the call, to help them to 
understand and yield to the voice of the 
Spirit. It will be a high day in the life of 
any Endeavorer who may be able to lead the 
soul of a child to God. 

Help Children by Shielding Them. Matt. 
2:18-23. “When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt” (V. 14). 

Death threatened the life cf the child Je- 
sus and the father and mother took him and 
fled by night to a country far away. We 
may not be able to take the children of 
our communities away from the evils that 
threaten their spiritual and moral lives; but 
we may be able to take the evils away from 
them, or so shield them that we shall be 
able to throw a veritable wall of fire for pro- 
tection about them, by surrounding them 
with mighty influence for good, that will 
keep them steady and true in the hour of the 
assault of the enemy. Help Children by 
Loving Them. “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these? He saith untc 
him, Yea, Lord: thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, feed my lambs.” 
John 21:15. 

One of the prime requisites for helping 
children is to love them. Our attempts to 
help children are pretty apt to be miserable 
failures unless we love them. We may have 
all the training and understand all about 
methods and plans, but if we have not love, 
we lack that which makes all of the cther 
qualifications really effective. Love changes 
the very character and essence of our serv- 
ice. 

To Quote 

Many homes are not helpful to the chil- 
dren. Can we not supply the lacking ele- 
ments of friendly interest, love, fellowship, 


and play?—James Arctander, in C. E. Daily 
Companion. 


Child labor is increasing in the United 
States. One million children between the 
ages of ten and sixteen are gainfully em- 
ployed. We are cheating them of their right 
to educaticn.—Grace Abbott. 


One of the young men who belongs to the 
Christian Endeavor scciety of the church of 
the writer of these notes goes each week 
to teach a class in Americanization to a 
group of new American boys in a social set- 
tlement in his city. Surely he is doing a 
fine piece of work in helping the children in 
his community. 


For Discussion 


What methods may be used to attract children to 
our church and Sunday-school ? 

What are some of the rights of childhood? 

Is it missionary work to teach the Bible to Amer- 
ican children in our Sunday-schools? 

What help is being given children in your corn- 
munity? 

How may children of foreign parentage in our 
community be reached by our church? 

What may our society do to aid in a recreational 
program for the boys and girls of our community? 

What can our society do to better social condi- 
tions for the children of our community? 
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White Elephants 
A Story 


BY GERTRUDE 


back of the chapel watching the bright- 

colored leaves as they fell softly, one by 
one, from the ivy that grew up the sides 
of the tower. Some of them were so red they 
looked like splashes of blood as they fell on 
the green grass. Although it was fall, there 
had been but one frost heavy enough to do 
any harm, and that had touched only the 
tenderer leaves of the ivy and left every- 
thing else in its summer coloring. It was 
late afternoon and very still, and Julie won- 
dered where everybody was; for there did 
not seem to be a single girl in sight any- 
where cn the whole campus. 

Then suddenly the stillness was broken by 
sounds of sweet music that came through 
the half-opened windows. Julie knew that 
Professor Lawton had begun his daily prac- 
ticing on the chapel organ, and she turned 
her eyes and thoughts away from the ivy 
leaves and forgot everything else in her en- 
joyment of the melodies that flowed, cne af- 
ter another, from the fingers of the old 
musician. There was nothing else in all the 
world which Julie loved as she did music, 
and some day, when her dreams came true, 
she would fill her soul to overflowing with 
it. She could have very little of it ncw; for 
it was taking all the money she could scrape 
together to stay on at Ashton and pay for 
the absolute necessities, and luxuries like 
music were absolutely out of the question. 

She had come to college the year before in 
the face of much opposition from all her 
relatives except her mother; they thought 
she should go to work at once instead cf 
waiting four years to get better prepared. 
Her father was dead, and there was a large 
family of growing boys and girls to be 
brought up on the insurance he had left. 
Her mother could spare very little for Julie’s 
education, but she was willing the girl 
should undertake it if her health permitted 
her the hard work that would be necessary 
tc earn her way through. Mrs. Manning 
knew Julie would have no difficulty with her 
lessons; for studying had always been easy 
for her, and she loved it and had set her 
heart so firmly on winning a college diplo- 
ma that it seemed cruel to stand in her way. 
Secretly, the mother admired her daugh- 
ter’s pluck and perseverance, and rejoiced 
that Julie was having some of the things 
which she herself had longed for just as 
much when she was a girl, but had been un- 
able to have. 

And Julie, now that she was a sophomore 
and had tried one year of the experiment, 
was as enthusiastic over it as ever. It had 
been hard—she had to admit that even to 
herself—but work does not hurt anyone who 
is well and strong, and she had found plenty 
of it to do, and had earned more than she 
had thought she could. Ashton was a small 
college with girls from all classes of society 


Jinee MANNING sat cn the steps at the 
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—a few rich like Louise Fairchild, a few 
poor like herself, but most of them from the 
middle class with all that they really needed 
for comfort and happiness. 

Money made no difference at Ashton, it 
was the girl herself that really counted, her 
schclarship or personality was what made 
her popular. In spite of the fact that Julie 
waited on table in East Hall, and tutored as 
much as her time would allow, and did not 
have any attractive clothes, she had made a 
large number of friends. She did not mind 
in the least having to go without many of 
the things that the other girls had, but when 
it came to the concerts and lectures and 
plays that were going on all thrcugh the 
winter in the near-by city, then she did wish 
she had a little extra money that she might 
use for them. 

Only that morning she had been very 
much excited, when she read the announce- 
ments on the bulletin board, to see a notice 
which Professor Lawton had posted, to the 
effect that he had made arrangements by 
which it was possible for any girl to secure 
a season ticket fcr the Symphony Concerts 
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ALWAYS SHINING 
NEVER once since the world began 
Has the sun ever once stopped shining. 
His face very often we could not see, 
And we grumbled at his inconstancy; 
But the clouds were really to blame, not he, 
For behind them he was shining. 


And so behind life’s darkest clouds 
God's love is always shining. 
We veil it at times with our faithless fears 
And darken our sight with our foolish tears; 
But in time the atmosphere always clears, 
For his love is always shining. 
—John Oxenham. 
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at the ridiculously low price of ten dollars. 
But it might just as well have been twenty- 
five or fifty or a hundred dollars, as far as 
Julie was concerned; for she had not a dol- 
lar she could spare that week for anything, 
and the subscriptions must be in by the fif- 
teenth. 

Professor Lawton had finished his prac- 
ticing and left the chapel, but Julie sat on, 
still under the spell cf the music and watch- 
ing the falling leaves. The shadows were 
lengthening and there was a chill in the air, 
but she was not aware of either, nor did she 
see the two girls who were coming up to 
her. 

“Why, Julie Manning,” began one, “what 
on earth are you doing out here all alone at 
this hour of the day! Don’t you know the 
time to come to chapel is in the early morn- 
ing? You’re either a little ahead of time for 
tomorrow or a little late for today! Bvt 
you’re just the one I want to see, though. 
You’re on my list for the Symphony Con- 
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certs and I was going up to your room after 

supper. Isn’t it darling of ‘Lawtie’ to ar- 

range it? Think of all those wonderful con- 

certs for ten dollars! You want a ticket, 

don’t you?” 

“Yes, I want one, Belle, but that’s not say- 
ing I’m going to have one. I’ve got some 
French bocks to buy this week, and the Ath- 
letic Association is clamoring for my dues, 
and I need a new skirt desperately—this 
one is almost in shreds. And if you saw 
the inside of my pocketbook you’d wonder 
how I could even buy a yeast-cake! That’s 
how I stand financially.” 

“But you don’t need to pay me tcday, 
Julie. All I want to know is if you’re going 
to the concerts, so I can put your name on 
the list. Every one’s being asked, and we 
want to get as many as possible, so it will 
please ‘Lawtie.’ He’s a wonder, isn’t he?” 

“T’ll say he is, and I’ve been sitting here 
listening to him play when I should have 
been over in West hearing Amy Lovett say 
her French verbs. But she’s so stupid and 
they’re such a bore I couldn’t resist the 
temptation. I don’t believe you’d better 
count on me for a ticket, Belle; I’d love to, 
but I can’t quite see how I’m going to man- 
age it.” 

“Oh, think it over, Julie, and let me know 
later on; you’ve got until the fifteenth. I’d 
cffer to lend you the money if I wasn’t so 
nearly out of funds myself, and I’ve got to 
save a little for the White Elephant Sale.” 

“The White Elephant Sale! What in the 
world is that?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard about it or seen 
the posters? I thought everybody knew by 
this time. Louise Fairchild’s going to have 
it up in her room to make money for the 
Red Cress Association. Anybody who has 
anything good that she doesn’t want for her- 
self and is glad to get rid of is asked to give 
it to the sale. That’s what white elephants 
are. It’ll be a wonderful chance to get some 
clothes cheap. I hope there’ll be some 
sweaters my size. I need one badly, and my 
cups and saucers are so cracked and nicked 
you run the risk of cutting yourself on them 
every time ycu try to drink anything.” 

“When is it going-to be?” 

“The fourteenth, all the afterncon and 
evening, and the girls are going to serve tea. 
Be sure to bring ycur roommate along, and 
if you have anything to contribute, take it 
up to Louise’s room that morning. 

“Now you are joking, Belle. What do ycu 
think I have that any girl would want to 
buy! I'll go if I possibly can spare the time, 
but I won’t be a very good customer with 
that flat pocketbook I was telling you about. 
Still, if I saw a skirt cheap, I might be able 
to buy that. I’ve simply got to get one soon 
or I’ll not be allowed to go into any class- 
room.” 

“Oh, there’ll be loads of skirts, I’m sure; 
I’m going to put in two myself. Since gym 
has begun I’ve gained so much none of my 
old clcthes will go around me and I’m forced 
to buy new ones.” 

“You’re not by any chance going to give 
that brown-box-plaited skirt, are you, that 
you used to wear with the tan sweater?” 
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“The very one, and a_ black-and-white 
plaid that I always liked with a black sweat- 
er.” 

“Oh, they’re lovely, both of them. It’s a 
shame you can’t wear them, but I hope I 
can. Well, it must be nearly supper time 
and I’ll have to hurry to make it. Coming 
my way, girls?” 

“We sure are, if it’s supper,” and then the 
three, arm in arm, hurried across the dark- 
ening campus toward the dormitory where 
they all lived. 

Between that day and the fifteenth, Julie 
many times thought with regret about the 
Symphony Concert ticket. She had said 
nothing about it to Belle Compton, feeling 
Belle would take it for granted that she 
could not buy one. She had done all the 
extra tutoring she could find, for she was 
determined to get a skirt at the White Ele- 
phant Sale if she possibly could. It would 
be a little help to the Red Cross and a great 
help to her. 

By three o’clock on Thursday afternoon 
Louise Fairchild’s big front room was so 
crowded with girls that not another cne 
could have been squeezed in under any con- 
dition, and to have served tea would have 
been an utter impossibility. The door-tender 
had to refuse admission until some of those 
who were in should come cut. There had 
never been a White Elephant Sale at Ashton 
before, and more than that, Louise was ex- 
ceedingly popular and her friends had ral- 
lied nobly to the cause. 

In the center of the room there was a long 
table filled to overflowing with every kind of 
article that a college girl might have fcun1 
use for, from a powder-puff to high galoshes, 
and on pieces of rope strung about the room 
were clothes and hats of every description. 
Josephine Whitney was the auctioneer, and 
in a loud voice she described the object about 
to be sold and kept her hearers in gales of 
laughter. There were plenty of sport skirts 
and sweaters, but Julie waited patiently un- 
til the particular tan one that she waited 
was offered for sale. There were any num- 
ber of other things she would have liked toc, 
but that was all she could really afford. 

When finally the box-plaited tan skirt 
was put up, there were several offers, but 
Julie said nothing at first. She waited until 
it looked as if one of the freshmen was going 
to have the skirt at a dollar sixty-five cents, 
then in an excited voice she called out, 
“Two dollars—I’ll give you two dollars!” 
and she waved a two-dollar bill in the air. 

The freshman, who had been buyinz heav- 
ily, judging by the amount she carried in ker 
arms, apparently thought two dollars beyond 
her means, for she said nothing more and 
the skirt was put into Julie’s outstretched 
hands. As soon as she had paid the money 
she wedged her way through the crowd and 
hurried tc her own room, where quantities 
of work awaited her. 

Although she would have liked to try on 
her purchase that very minute, she knew she 
could not afford the time then, so she laid 
it carefully down on the couch and went 
on with her studying. For she was to tutor 
Lill Breckenridge at five o’clock and must be 
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down in the dining room promptly at six. 
But the minute supper was over, she would 
come up to the room instead of staying a 
little while in the library with the other 
girls, as she usually did, for a good time. 
She was glad that her roommate did not 
come into the room while she was there, or 
start up frcm the dining room when she did, 
for she wanted to be alone when she tried 
on the skirt. Quickly she dropped off her 
old blue cne and slipped the tan over her 
head and fastened it round her waist. It 
fitted her perfectly, and she smiled to herself 
as she stood before the mirror and saw how 
well it hung. Now she had something like 
what the other girls wore, and she had got 
it for such a reasonable price too! Then 
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THE WIDOW’S MITES 


I DID not think that my two copper mites 

Could mean to God what they had meant 
to me 

Of sacrifice and toil. 


I could but hope that my poor gift 

Might say to God Most High— 

**My heart is grateful; 

Grateful for thy mercy, 

Grateful for thy comfort, 

Grateful for the providence, 

That day by day supplies my need, 

And grateful for the faith 

That flashes gleams of heaven.” 

But when I laid my tiny gift 

Where heaps of precious treasure had been 
cast, 

My heart was grieved with regretting 

That I had so little to give. 


Yet was I not dismayed, 

For while my gift was just two copper mites, 

*Twas all the store I had, 

And though I knew their precious worth to 
me, 

| did not dream that these poor coins 

Could mean so much to God. 


Nor did | know that near me stood 
That Nazarene whose fame had spread 


All up and down the land. 


Nor could I know his keen and kindly eye 

Had taken note of my poor gift 

Or of my timid self. 

And little thought that with one searching 
glance 

He clearly read the longing in my soul. 


But when he spoke of costly temple gifts 

And praised instead the love that prompted 
mine, 

My pulse beat fast, my every nerve was 
thrilled, 

And tears of joy ran coursing down my 
cheeks; 

For in my heart I sensed he was the Son of 
God! 

And that he knew the meaning of my gift! 

—Thomas K. P. Haines. 


she put her hands into the deep pockets at 
the sides and swayed back and forth a little 
in her happiness. 

But all cf a sudden the smile on her face 
changed to a look of surprise. What was it 
that her fingers touched in the right-hand 
pocket? Quickly she drew it out and looked, 
and gasped a little as she saw that it was 
a crisp new ten-dollar bill. And it was hers 
—for she had bought the skirt—and nobody 
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had any further claim to it. Now she could 
buy the ticket for the Symphony Concerts! 
She weuld go right down and tell Belle 
Compton to put her name on the lists—and 
show her how well the skirt fitted. 

But she did not start at once. She hesi- 
tated. On second thought it was not going 
to be so easy to tell Belle. She wished it 
had been some, other girl who had asked 
her. Wouldn’t Belle wonder where she had 
got the money so suddenly after she had told 
her that she had hardly enough to buy the 
skirt, and wouldn’t she ask questions? And 
didn’t the money really belong to Belle, even 
if she didn’t know she had left it in the 
pocket? But Belle didn’t need it half so 
much as she did, and if she hadn’t missed it 
so far, she never would. And Julie could 
say that there had been more tutoring than 
she’d ever had before, or her mother had— 
no, she cculdn’t bring her mother into it, 
whatever else she did. 

Well, why try to explain it at all? Why 
not put the money into Belle’s hands and 
offer no explanation, or, better still, put it 
in an envelope and write a note and send it 
to see if it were her roommate. And the 
have to lock Belle in the face? Yes, that 
was what she would do, just as soon as 
Claire came in. So she hung the skirt up 
in the closet and went over to her desk to 
begin the note. 

As soon as it was finished she took up her 
books to go on with her studying, but she 
went from one subject to the other without 
making much progress in any of them. Every 
time a _ step sounded in the corridor, she 
raised her head and looked toward the door 
to see if it was her rcommate. And _ the 
more she thought about Claire the more she 
wondered just how she was going to explain 
matters to her. For Claire knew just as well 
as Belle what the state of her finances was, 
and would want to know what stroke of good 
luck had enabled her tc buy the ticket at the 
last minute. 

But though she waited for what seemed to 
her hours, Claire did not come, and Julie 
grew more and more restless and finally 
jumped up from the desk, tore open the en- 
velope, took from it the bill, and holding it 
tightly in her hand ran out of the rocm and 
down the corridor and the stairs until she 
came to Belle Compton’s room. She looked 
at the transom and saw that the room was 
lighted, and then she listened a minute to 
see if Belle were having company. All 
seemed to be quiet, sc she knocked softly and 
at a pleasant “come,” opened the door and 
went quickly in. 

Fortunately, Belle was alone and at her 
desk writing as Julie rushed up to her and 
holding out the bills said, “Here’s something 
that belongs to you, Belle, it’s—it’s a white 
elephant.” 

“Oh, Julie,” said Belle as she looked at 
the money, “it’s the ten dollars for your 
Symphony ticket, isn’t it? Good! I’m so 
glad you can go. I was just checking up 
my list as you came in. But what do you 
mean by saying it’s a white elephant?” 

“Well, you told me the other day that 
a white elephant was something good that 
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anybody had that she didn’t want for her- 
self and was glad to get rid of. That’s the 
way it is with this money. I found it in 
the pocket of your skirt that I bought this 
afternoon. Now, it’s something good, but I 
don’t want it for myself and I’m glad to get 
rid of it, for it’s been causing me a lot of 
trouble ever since I found it. That comes 
under your definition, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes—but it isn’t mine. At least I don’t 
know anything about it. I’m dead sure if 
I’d ever missed ten dollars I’d have hunted 
high and low until I’d found it. For one 
of the greatest difficulties of my college 
life is trying to make both ends of my al- 
lowance meet. There’s something the mat- 
ter somewhere.” 

“Well, I certainly found it in the right- 
hand pocket of your skirt. When did you 
wear the skirt last?” 

“Why, I haven’t had it on since mother 
sent it to me from the cleaner’s just after 
we came back. It wasn’t ready in time 
to put in my trunk. I didn’t try it on, for 
it was the same size as my black-and-white 
one, and that was simply out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“But do you suppose your mother knows 
anything about it? Could she have put it 
in for a surprise?” 

“The very thing! She probably did— 
she’s always doing things like that. And 
to think it’s been there all this time when 
I’ve wondered many a day where my next 
dollar was coming from! But, Julie, I’ve 
gotten along without it all the fall and I 
don’t need it now. Fcrtunately, I’m out of 
debt, and my ticket is paid for, so I’m going 
to give it to you to pay for yours.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not, Belle. I couldn’t let 
you do that. I shouldn’t enjoy the concerts 
at all under those circumstances. It’s your 
money, and you’ll have plenty of uses for it.” 

“But you found it! I’d never have known 
anything about it but for you. Not every 
girl would have returned it to me. I'll tell 
you, we'll go fifty-fifty on it. Five dollars 
will be yours outright, and then if you'll 
stop being so high and mighty, I’ll lend you 
the other five for the time being, so you 
can pay for your ticket now and go with 
the rest of us, and you can pay it back to 
me whenever it is convenient. Will you 
agree to that, or is it against your prin- 
ciples to borrow a little money from one of 
your best friends who insists upon your do- 
ing it?” 

“Well, I don’t see but that I’ll have to if 
you put it that way. But if Amy Lovett 
continues to need as much tutoring as she’s 
been having lately, I can pay you back in 
no time. And all I can say is that you 
surely have proved yourself one of my best 
friends, Belle.” 

“Yes, and you’ll have to admit that there’s 
a lot of good in white elephants, won’t you, 
Julie?” 

“T certainly shall—and be sure to let me 
know if there’s ever another sale. Good- 
night. I can study now—and have plenty of 
it to do with that quiz tomorrow in ‘lit.’” 
And then Julie fairly danced out of the 
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room and up the stairs to her own, hum- 
ming very softly to herself as she went.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


Wanted: A Man 


(Continued from page seven) 


wants them to do. Paul, with his fine edu- 
cation and logical mind, was the kind of a 
man whom God wanted to send to the Gen- 
tiles to declare the riches of his gospel to 
other than the Jews. Paul’s life was a 
marvelous life, and well wcrth a very care- 
ful reading, remembering all the time who 
Paul was, and the great transformation 
which came into his life, making him an 
entirely new creature, just the kind of an 
example of what the gospel can do for any 
man. When Paul was converted, he evi- 
dently decided never to make a compromise. 
He did once, however, when he caused cer- 
tain parties to be circumcised to hold the 
gocd will of the Jews, which, just like most 
other purely compromising acts, did just the 
opposite, and nearly cost Paul and his com- 
panions their lives. Compromises which ef- 
fect principle and character should never be 
G > 


TO ANYONE 
(WHETHER the time be slow or fast, 


Enemies, hand in hand, 
Must come together at the last, 
And understand. 








No matter how the die is cast 
Nor who may seem to win, 

You know that you must love at last— 
Why not begin? 


—wWitter Bynner. 
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made under any circumstances. Paul, how- 
ever, fully redeemed himself from this mis- 
take, and _ stood firm ever after for the 
“Faith once for all delivered to the early 
church” (saints). 

We next call attenticn to quite a different 
character, but who was also to dc an en- 
tirely different work. This time it is Jolin, 
the “Beloved Disciple,” just as perfectly hu- 
man as Paul, but a different type in tem- 
perament and early training. Naturally a 
most lovable character, he was made more 
so by the communion with the Christ, and 
thereby fitted to do the work which must 
needs be done. In the first place, he was 
to show to the world for all time that true 
religion could not be persecuted out of a 
man. So tradition says he was plunged into 
a caldron of boiling oil, and came out of it 
unharmed. Then his tormentors conceived 
cf the idea of taking him to a barren island, 
where there was little if any probability of 
him continuing to live, and there leaving 
him. It must have been the very last of the 
week, for almost suddenly he says, “I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” and saw 
certain things, which he carefullv wrote in 
a book. How he came to have the materials 
for writing is unknown, but God in his plans 
would not fail in supplying all his needs. So 
he wrote. Whata book! Covering prac- 
tically the whole religious history of the 
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world past, present, and future. If the 
Book of Revelation is read with the history 
of the religious world in mind, it is not so 
difficult to understand. The thing hard io 
understand, however, is not the bock, but the 
writer. 

Our first glimpse of him is as a young 
man fishing with his friends and relatives 
in their daily occupation. He heard the call 
of the Master, “Follow me,” and forthwith 
left all to follow him. 

There was something about this man that 
made Jesus love him a little better than he 
did the other disciples. Once the other dis- 
ciples thought that Jesus said Jchn should 
not die until after Jesus came on his second 
visit to earth. However, Jesus did not say 
so. The words were the answer to a little 
jealousy exhibited by the disciples when they 
saw John following Jesus so closely, and re- 
marked: “What shall this man do?” John 
was only a youth, but just the right age tc 
be influenced by such a matchless leader as 
was Jesus. 

Frankfort, Indiana. 


Our Moral Responsibility for Unity 
(Continued from page eight) 


growth of various types of individuals, the 
moral responsibility for unity will be recog- 
nized by multitudes who at present find 
themselves cold in the presence of the wnole 
discussion. 

III. The expression of unity by means 
of the whole order of worship and through 
ecclesiastical organization and _ activity 
brings us immediately into fiercely contested 
areas. On the one hand it is clear that a 
tremendous force would be released by the 
Church upon the world if there were possi- 
ble a genuinely corporate action in all these 
regards. On the other hand it seems equal- 
ly clear that there are structural differences 
in men’s requirements in respect of worship 
and organization which are indicated defi- 
nitely enough when we observe on the one 
hand the gracious and noble ritual of the 
Anglican ccmmunion and on the other the 
characteristic worship of the Society of 
Friends or when we compare the highly ar- 
ticulated organization of an episcopal com- 
munion with the theory and practice of the 
congregational groups. Is there any fashion 
in which we can secure a really corporate 
expressicn of the life of the Church in these 
regards and at the same time provide for 
the difference and variety whose require- 
ment is clearly illustrated by the practices 
of the groups to which we have just re- 
ferred? 

This article is being written upon an At- 
lantic liner. And the author never comes 
to a Sunday upon the sea without feeling 
the peculiarly gracious sense of solidarity in 
worship which comes if the noble ritual of 
morning prayer is used. Then there ccmes 
a sense of all the other ships upon the seven 
seas where the same great words are lifting 
the minds and hearts of men to God. He 
himself, though a member of the Methodist 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Teddy’s First Voyage 


Our Teddy laughed as he sailed away 
While he could see the shore, 

And when the land was out of sight 
He only laughed the more. 


And when they stowed him safe away 
Within the upper berth, 

He filled the tiny cabin full 
With shouts of boyish mirth. 


He laughed and laughed; “I don’t call this 
A sleeping-rocm at all— 

A pantry cupboard, don’t you think? 
And very, very small.” 


And when the sun came shining in, 
He caught its earliest beam 

And woke his father with a shout 
To tell a funny dream. 


“T thought the cupboard rocked and rocked. 
I wasn’t me myself, 

But just a big, big frosted cake 
Upon the highest shelf. 


“While I was rocking there I thought 
A freckled boy about 

As big as me came climbing up 
And picked a raisin out.” 


—Florence Mellish, in The Congregation- 
alist. 


The Duck’s Dilemma 

AVE you ever heard animals—beasts and 

birds and even tiny insects—talking to 
each other? If you watch them quietly and 
carefully, you will find they all do. Of 
course some of the big ones, like horses and 
cattle, speak quite loudly and call to each 
other a long way off. In a big flock of sheep, 
of thousands perhaps, where every mother 
ewe has a lamb and all are calling at the 
same time, every lamb knows its own moth- 
er’s voice and can come straight to her. 

Some animals and little insects which have 
no voice can speak by movements of their 
bodies. The little busy-body ants, which 
run about so quietly, can tell things by 
touching each other with their feelers; and 
if you listen carefully and watch what hap- 
pens, you will soon be convinced that every 
creature you know can say all it needs to its 
own companions. 

Now I am going to tell about some ducks 
talking to each other. They were so tame 
that I was able to stand close to them while 
I watched. If I had never before noticed 
that birds could talk to each other, I would 
have been quite sure of it after what I saw 
and heard that Saturday afternoon. 

There were three black ducks concerned 
in this matter. The fat old Father Drake 
was asleep in his shed at the time and did 
not take any part in the curious thing that 
happened, and I have often wondered why. 

The three had all been hatched cn the 
same day; so they had known each other all 
their lives like sisters. In fact, they were 
so much alike that you could hardly tell one 
from the other. We shall christen them 
Mrs. Quackles, Mrs. Quoggles, and Mrs. 
Quaggles, so that I can tell you about them 
easily. 

These ducks lived in a yard at one end cf 
a big shed which had a wooden wall with 
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a hole cut in it, so that they could ge into 
the shed to sleep at night. In one corner 
of the yard beside the shed there was a big 
round tank jn which the water could run off 
the roof of the shed. Mrs. Quackles had hol- 
lowed out a nice little nest on the ground in 
the corner between the shed and the tank. 
She had laid quite a lot cf eggs and was 
sitting on them very happily. 

Now, it happened that I was digging a 
hole in the middle of the yard, intending to 
plant a tree. I was in a hurry, because it 
looked as if it might rain soon. As I was 
working I noticed that the overflow from the 
tank would pour water straight own upon 
Mrs. Quackles if it rained and the tank over- 
flcwed. It seemed a shame to think that 
her nest and the eggs would all be spoiled. 

What could I do to prevent the disaster? 
It was impossible to move the eggs to an- 
other place, because one of the rules—they 
have quite a lot—o‘S the Muscovy duck tribe 
is that if their nest has been distu1bed they 
will not sit on the eggs again. So I decided 
to try an experiment. 

I knocked the side cut of the box and then 
placed the box very carefully over the eggs. 
Of course Mrs. Quackles waddled off the nest 
while I was doing so and stood watching me 
from the middle of the yard. Then I put a 
small piece of tin on top of the box tc make 
a good waterprocf roof and put a couple of 
bricks upon it to make everything secure. 

When I had finished making this nice lit- 
tle nest house, I went a short distance away 
to watch if Mrs. Quackles was satisfied with 
my arrangements for her comfort. 

And this is what happened: Mrs. Quack- 
les waddled toward the nest very carefully 
indeed, on tip-toe, as it were, with ler neck 
stretched out as far as it could go; but 
when she saw the nice nest house that I had 
made for her, she was very doubtful abcut, 
it. She evidently decided that it would be 
wrong for her to enter without the advice 
and comment of her friends. So what did 
she do but waddle off through the hole into 
the shed, in which Mrs. Quoggles and Mrs. 
Quaggles had just gone to bed! 

“Quack! Quack!” said Mrs. Quackles. 
“Do wake up, Mrs. Quaggles and Mrs. Quog- 
gles! I have something important to show 
you. You really are a pair of sleepy heads. 
You know it is only just after sundown!” 

“Why, Mrs. Quackles,” said Mrs. Quog- 
gles crossly, “we’re not asleep at all! We 
only come in here early because it is such a 
cold day. What is it you want to show us?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Quackles, “the man 
from the big house has been doing such fun- 
ny things to my nest. He has put a bex 
over it and some iron and bricks on top. 
Come, and I’ll show you!” 

So all three ducks waddled quickly over to 
look at my beautiful nest house. At first 
Mrs. Quackles did most of the talking. 

“Lock,” said she; “you can see why I 
don’t know whether it’s quite safe to go in- 
side. It might fall over, or that iron might 
fall on my head, and those bricks might 
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break my eggs, and after all the trouble I 
had laying them I don’t want that to hap- 
pen.” 

“TI should think not indeed,” agreed Mrs. 
Quoggles. 

But here Mrs. Quaggles interrupted. 
“Why,” she said, “can’t you see, sister, what 
the man has done? He has made a house 
for ycu just like his house. I heard him tell 
the woman yesterday that he must mend 
their veranda roof with new iron, so no rain 
could come through.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Quackles. “The box is 
the house and the iron is the room to keep 
the rain out. But what are the bricks for?” 

“Why, lcok!” said Mrs. Quaggles, point- 
ing to my veranda with her beak. “That 
man has put bricks on that new sheet of iron 
on his own veranda. I heard him tell the 
boy to get him some nails in town next week 
and that he would have to leave the bricks 
there to keep the iron down till the nails 
came. That’s what your bricks are for, too 
—to keep the rain rcof on till the man gets 
nails.” 

“How nice of him!” said Mrs. Quackles. 
“T’ll hop in and see if my nest is comfy.” 

So Mrs. Quackles waddled in to her nest 
and sat carefully down on the eggs. “It’s 
simply fine,” she called out, “and it’s so 
much darker than outside! I feel sleepy al- 
ready. Good night, Mrs. Quaggles and Mrs. 
Quoggles.” 

“Good night, sister,” quacked the others, 
and they too waddled off sleepily to their 
nests.—P. B. Prior, in Christian Advocate. 


A Sick Baby and a Cat 


NE day last autumn, when chilly days 

first came on, Baby Winifred awakened 
with a hoarse cry. The young mother’s 
heart was filled with fear. The dreaded 
croup had come, and she was alone; there 
was no one to send for the doctor. 

Just then sober old Sally, the tortoise shell 
cat, came slowly up the garden path from 
the barn. The mother remembered that 
Sally had been trained to carry notes to the 
store—grandpa’s store at the foot of the 
lane—she had never been known to fail in 
carrying them. 

Calling old puss, she hastily wrote: 

“Send the doctor at once; baby has croup.” 
She tied it about the soft, plump neck and 
said: “Run, Sally, as fast as ever you can! 
Run on the fence; hurry and give it to 
grandpa!” 

Off went Sally, never minding the barks 
of impertinent dogs or friendly calls of her 
relations; and the doctor was in the house 
in ten minutes. 

“T was on the street,” he said, “at the 
store door, when old Sally came running on 
the fence as fast as her four feet would 
carry her. I feared there was trouble, but 
waited till she could reach us. I think Sally 
has never forgotten how I took fish bones 
out of her throat with pinchers. She al- 
ways seems so glad to see me.” 

The very next day Sally had a new collar, 
on which was engraved, “From baby to his 
faithful postman.”—Selected. 
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Our Moral Responsibility for Unity 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


Episcopal communion, always feels a defi- 
nite objection to any tampering with morn- 
ing prayer as it appears in the Book cf Com- 
mon Prayer at such a time. It is surely not 
too much to believe that the men and women 
who express their devotion in the most vari- 
ous ways have a real, if sometimes hardly 
conscious or articulate, longing for a cor- 
perate expression of the whole Church in 
forms of worship which are recognized and 
shared by all Christians always and every- 
where. It is not impossible here, too, that 
we may evolve a method whereby a great 
corporate witness is united with a frank ac- 
knowledgment of freedom on the part of 
various groups tc supplement this witness 
in common by such individual forms of wor- 
ship or such freedom from forms as shall 
express the quality and the genius of these 
particular groups. And may not even prob- 
lems of organization and all the subtly dif- 
ficult matters in connecticn with the minis- 
try be approached in the same fashion? At 
least it is clear that the moment we ap- 
proach these matters with such a method, a 
vast body of moral conviction is released in 
favor of corporate witness on the part of the 
Church which is quite unavailable under any 
other conditicns. 


It is a matter of definite and happy hope- 
fulness that the World Conference to be 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, next Au- 
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gust, is taking up the problems of Faith and 
Order with an actual understanding of the 
matters which we have discussed and with 
a spirit which indicates an understanding 
of just the sort of problems and conditions 
which we have set forth in this discussion. 
All Christian men and women cf good-will 
surely have a personal stake in the activities 
of the Conference, and will look forward 
with keen interest to the time when they 
can know the results of its deliberations. 

The truth, of course, is that every com- 
munion of the Church bears witness to some 
aspect of Christian reality which all the cth- 
ers need. Only together do they represent 
the full round of Christian faith and life. 
Indeed it may well be that mutual apprecia- 
tion is the next step toward unity. The 
capacity for spiritual appreciation and ap- 
propriation has the very genius of organic 
unity in it. It is in this fashion that we 
become part of the whole body of Christ in 
the world. And that very experience gives 
us a new apprehensicn of our moral respon- 
sibility in respect of the unity of the whole 
Church. Every time you produce an indi- 
vidual Christian whose life can only be sat- 
isfied by the witness of all the communions 
of the Church, you have taken a step of the 
utmost strategy in respect of the corporate 
life of that invisible Church whose unity is 
in the mind and heart of Christ himself. And 
when there are enough of such men and 
women the practical steps in making that 
inner unity visible and impressive will in- 
evitably be taken. 


From the Field 


IOWA 

Truro, November 24—We have just closed 
another short evangelistic campaign with the 
Blue Ridge Church, at Blue Ridge, Missouri. 
There were thirty-four decisions, thirty of 
which were new converts, the other four 
backsliders. The attendance was good from 
the start, and interest increased daily. People 
came from Bethany, Ridgeway, Gilman, and 
elsewhere; sometimes the audiences could 
not all get into the house. — Our Rally Day 
at Truro was postponed on account of rains 
and mud till November 28. We are expecting 
a great day with Christian education pro- 
gram, additions to the church, etc. — We 
have a call to the Weaubleau Christian 
Church, Weaubleau, Missouri, where we begin 
meetings the evening of the twenty-ninth of 
November. These meetings are to last about 
ten days. We hope to be able to put on the 
Kingdom Enlistment program at Weaubleau. 
Some of the fields where we have held meet- 
ing this fall, however, would not respond to 
that type alone, though we have been able 
to introduce the essential features in each 
campaign.—Frederick Cooper, Pastor and 
Evangelist. 


Letts, November 15 —Education Day at the 
Oak Grove Church, Union Iowa Conference, 
was planned by the pastor to be in the hands 
of the young people. They had prepared a 
fine program, which was spoiled by two days 
of rain that made country travel almost im- 
passable. Nevertheless the program was good 
and the earnest spirit fine. The pastor had 
asked one of the young people to prepare a 
paper on the topic, “What the young people 
expect from the church.” This he entrusted 


to Mrs. Amos (Nee Opal Coder), a young lady 
who has grown up in the church and been 
identified with the young people and is so 
at present. Then he asked Mrs. O. A. Harver, 
better Known in Union Conference as Sister 
Fanny Harver who is now and has been for 
years teacher and leader of young people, to 
give a paper on “What the church expects 
from its young people.” Both of these papers, 
big in their outlook, inspirational] in their 
insight, and full of heartthrobs with the 
spirit of consecration, are considered by the 
pastor to be worthy of a wider and deeper 
fellowship. The offering of forty cents per 
member was postponed till November 21, at 
the morning hour. — This fine consecrated 
church full of desire for the extension of 
his Kingdom, is always ready and willing to 
do things. — The church has released me to 
go to Baring and Pleasant Ridge to hold 
three or four weeks’ meeting. We will be- 
gin Sunday, November 21. Friends of the 
Master everywhere, remember us in prayer. 
S. Walton Fay, Pastor. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFERENCE 

Lakemont, November 20—Lakemont is 
beautiful for situation, but small and rural 
as u locality and the activities of the church 
cannot be on an imposing scale. It is a busy 
community nevertheless, and the Temple 
Christian Church is the center of much of 
the doings and thought of the people. The 
several subsidiary organizations of the 
church, such as the Sunday-school, the 
woman’s missionary society, the Ladies’ Aid, 
are supplemented by other community affairs, 
such as the W. C. T. U., Home and Farm 
Bureaus, etc., all of which depend chiefly on 
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“News,” 
according to the vernacular, consists of the 
unusual, if not the spectacular, but much of 
real life is quite ordinary and it is something 
to be faithful in the common duties. The Sun- 
day-school is not graded according to “stand- 
ard” regulations, but it is adjusted and ad- 


church people for their functioning. 


justable to the needs and conditions. Primary 
and Junior children have their own course 
of lessons and are intelligently directed under 
the supervision of Miss Mabel Gaton who 
with her assistants is doing fine service. The 
whole school is favored with a corps of 
teachers that are rendering intelligent serv- 
ice in class work. The classes of the grown- 
ups become something of a forum on vital 
subjects as these are discussed and illumi- 
nated by Bible ideas. — The evening services, 
as conducted by the C. E. Society, are some- 
thing of an education in Christian ethics, and 
the discussions of the young people give 
promise of a church life in the future that 
will affect all of the life of the people. — The 
woman’s missionary society of the Temple 
church has always done good work. Just 
now it misses much the leadership of the 
president, Mrs. J. N. Dales, who has been for 
several weeks in the hospital. In addition 
to her duties as matron of the Aged Ministers’ 
Home, Mrs. Dales has been a great cheer and 
inspiration in the work of the church and the 
welfare of the community. — Regular social 
and business meetings of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety are held monthly. On November 17, the 
annual chicken pie supper was held and as 
usual was largely attended and was a delignt 
to all in the manner of its appointments and 
in the good cheer and fellowship. Mrs. John 
Chadwick for many years has been the presi- 
dent of this society, and under her leadership 
has rendered service in many ways and large 
measure. Mrs. Katherine Roof now succeeds 
to the office and is already diligent in con- 
tinuing efficient service. — A Lyceum course 
is scheduled in the church this winter under 
the leadership of Prof. P. W. Caris which 
touches another phase of community life. 
These items are mentioned not as being, par- 
ticularly unusual, but as a suggestion of con- 
ditions that prevail quite generally with rural 
churches, at least those of the New York Cen- 
tral Christian Conference. Though great 
things in the line of increased membership 
are not reported, it is not to be supposed that 
church life in rural communities is dormant, 
nor that there are no results. These churches 
hesitate to mention such matters as they do 
not seem to be news. 

Under the direction of the officials of the 
conference, a series of institutes have been 
held with the churches recently which have 
been deeply interesting because of the light 
disclosed on church life and activities. The 
institutes have been in the nature of round- 
table discussions, and they have been highly 
gratifying; and this in two ways: First, the 
very general participation in the discussions 
on the part of the laymen; and second, the 
thoughtful understanding shown as to vital 
questions confronting the churches. These 
discussions have shown that the people are 
getting preaching that is informing on the 
many and broad issues of our Christian faith, 
and they have shown, also, that the people in 
these rural communities are reading and 
thinking seriously for themselves. It has 
been heartening indeed to conference work- 
ers. Rural churches have their own prob- 
lems, but the church people recognize them 
and are not afraid to face them. There is 
faith and there is courage. And though rural 
churches have their own problems, they are 
interested in conditions elsewhere. — The 
cities in the area of the Metropolitan Conven- 
tion are most appealing in the opportunities 
they present for church extension, and the 
churches of the New York Central Conference 
are interested in the new work at Syracuse. 
This enterprise, under the leadership of the 
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fleld secretary, Prof. J. N. Dales, is being 
pushed vigorously. New families are being 
added to the congregation of worshipers. The 
devotion of the local workers is being de- 
veloped into an enthusiasm. — The church 
at North Rush is always doing good work. 
The pastor, Rev. J. A. Foss, is one of the 
men that is suggestive of the ideal kind, 
and the church one of the kind after which 
to pattern. — The Emerson church is plan- 
ning a series of evangelistic meetings. The 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Dillon, with the faithful 
few in that field, is struggling heroically amid 
adverse conditions, but the church is becom- 
ing one of the most active. — The churches 
at East Hounsfield and Calcium, under the 
leadership of Rev. R. G. English, are among 
the leaders of that section of the State in 
planning and doing progressive work, particu- 
larly along educational lines. — The church 
at Trumbull Corner has in its pastor, Rev. 
L. C. Mackey, a man of farseeing vision and 
of a very practical mind. He, too, has par- 
ticular difficulties to face, but it is doubtful 
if there are many churches where there is a 
finer courage, or more sane and consecrated 
work being done. He is blessed with a fam- 
ily that labors with him in equal fidelity. — 
The Plainville Church misses the leadership 
of Mrs. Bullock, but her work has so inspired 
the workers that they are looking for leader- 
ship in a broad way and for big things. Other 
churches of the conference are doing their 
work in various ways, some in a federated 
relationship, but all in a spirit of earnestness 
to fulfill their mission. 


On November 11 at the Executive Board 
meeting of the Metropolitan Convention, held 
at Brooklyn, New York, plans were formu- 
lated looking for a definite survey of the 
opportunities existing within the territory of 
the convention. This survey will be reported 
at the next session of the convention. The 
committee on location of the convention has 
several invitations for the entertainment of 
the convention. This indicates an encourag- 
ing outlook for that occasion. The committee 
on publicity has been authorized to issue a 
bulletin at regular intervals as a means of 
information concerning the outlook and re- 
sponsibilities of the convention. It is prop- 
able that the survey will have some sugges- 
tion concerning Starkey Seminary-Palmer In- 
stitute. This school is apart from Kirton 


Hall, the only institution of learning of the ~ 


denomination located in the territory of the 
Metropolitan Convention. — The summer 
schools that have been held at Lakemont have 
awakened a freshened interest in this his- 
torie school. It has had a splendid record, 
is doing a unique and fine work now, and 
yet may have finer opportunities of service 
ahead. The gymnasium building being con- 
structed is a suggestion of increasing service. 
This building is nearing completion and its 
availability is being anticipated with great 
eagerness. Recently the main building of the 
Seminary was threatened with fire, but alert 
and disciplined efforts saved it before serious 
damage was done. The work of the institu- 
tion.is being carried on in a highly satis- 
factory way. All are rejoicing that Dr. M. 
Summerbell is able, after his serious illness, 
to be in his place with his usual vigor of 
oversight and inspiration. The faculty is 
able and harmonious and the student body 
is a particularly fine group of young people 
with whom it is a pleasure to be associated. 
The church and school work together in a 
pleasant fellowship of service of Christian 
education. The fourfold life—physical, so- 
cial, mental, and spiritual—finds distinctive 
exemplification here, both in endeavor and 


expression. — Lakemont has been facetiously 
named the second Dayton, because of the fact 
of so many features of denominational life, 
getting expression here—in meeting of com- 
mittees—and executive boards, ete, as well 
as being the location of institutions. 


The 
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brotherhood generally has it in mind that 
Lakemont is the location of the Aged Chris- 
tian Ministers’ Home. Tokens of this fre- 
quently come in gifts for the use of the Home, 
and often friends from other States call at 
the Home in their journeyings to and fro. We 
are always glad to greet them. We are glad 
also, to report at this time (with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Dales, the matron, who has been 
so seriously ill) that all the members of the 
Home are in usual health.—G. A. Conibear. 


The Christian Education of 
Children 


EAR by year and decade by decade the 
parents of today have been readjust- 
ing and relegating their burden of respon- 
sibility. The schools, which formerly re- 
ceived the children only for a few hours 
daily while they acquired “book-learning,” 
are now teaching the girls to cook and sew, 
and the boys to carpenter and forge. They 
have established after-school activities, 
clubs of various sorts, athletics, glee clubs, 
and orchestras. On Saturday the children 
attend the Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
groups and go upon supervised hikes. 
On Sunday the Church cares for their re- 
ligious development. 


How many parents ever stop to consider 
with honest care their particular responsi- 
bility for the Christian education of their 
children? This is something which it is im- 


MGM WW,” ’Fvrrrnd hig ..LLLA 9 
AN understanding reader sends this: When 


a plumber makes a mistake, he charges 
twice for it. When a lawyer makes a mis- 
take, it is just what he wanted, because he 
has a chance to try the case all over again. 
When a carpenter makes a mistake, it’s just 
what he expected. When a doctor makes a 
mistake, he buries it. When a judge makes 
a mistake, it becomes the law of the land. 
When a preacher makes a mistake, nobody 
knows the difference. But when the editor 
makes a mistake—good night!—Exchange. 
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possible to determine. Statistics are not 
available. 

Yet in the deepest and most profound 
meaning of the words it is doubtful whether 
this particular function of the Christian 
home can ever be successfully turned over 
to any outside teacher or organization. It 
is too interwoven and fundamental a type 
of education ever to be relegated. Can any 
Sunday-school or religious day-school satis- 
factorily impart that naturally, almost un- 
consciously acquired Christian viewpoint, 
which the child of a devout family inherits 
with his family traditions and cultural hab- 
its? 

What is the real aim of life as expressed 
in the activities of the home? Is money the 
all-absorbing issue? Or social position? Or 
fame? Or do the parents care most of all 
to be of some help in bringing the Kingdom 
of God here on earth? 

The child knows. Of course! Whether the 
father leads him to the Sunday-school at 
9 o’clock once a week is a very minor influ- 
ence. He knows for what the family is 
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cA Great Background Book 


LANDMARKS in the 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
SCIENCE and RELIGION 


by Professor J. Y. Simpson, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 





This book sets the present day 
controversy in its right histor- 
ical setting. It is a survey of an 
age-long contest between truth 
and superstition. It makes religion 
as well as science a living, dynamic 


thing. $2.00 
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striving, what the aim of its life on Sunday 
after church, and all the rest of the week. 

What is the reacticn of the home to its 
environment? How does it meet the experi- 
ence of life day after day? With optimism 
and Christian courage? Or with doubt and 
pessimism? Is God beneath and within and 
above all the world of nature about them, 
or is it after all but a cruel place where 
one must always take pains if possible to 
be on top? Does the family pray? Does it 
act as if God were near? 

As the boys and girls grow older they 
will hear the family discussions about what 
is read by various members—newspapers, 
editorials, politics, the popular novels, and 
biographies. They will listen to music to- 
gether, perhaps visit museums and art gal- 
leries as a family. In all probability they 
will view many moving pictures and discuss 
them. All these conversations are more 
vital than any formal lectures given before 
a class. Does the family react in the Christ 
way to moral values or their lack? Does 
it find Divinity moving above the events 
of the past ages; does it find the spiritual 
essence within artistic expression? Does it 
turn with instinctive shrinking from what 
is base and ugly? The boys and girls know. 

It is a great thing to study the Bible to- 
gether in the home. To have read the great 
books of the world with father or mother 
is a wonderful asset to any child. But the 
stuff of Christian education is woven into 
the very inmost texture of the children’s 
lives through the daily experience of living 
together with Christian parents. It is a 
very simple, normal, everyday affair, after 
all—something which cannot be escaped if it 
exists, something which cannot be counter- 
feited if it is absent. What we are is more 
than what we can ever say, more than we 
can ever do, far, far more than any formal 
church relationship in the lives of our chil- 
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dren. 
and the greatest responsibility for all par- 
ents.—Zion’s Herald. 


It affords the greatest opportunity 


Christianity a Fire 


ROF. JAMES MOFFAT, who has given 

us that excellent translation of the 
New Testament, has recently been among 
the Methodists in Belfast, Ireland, and in 
an address given at the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute said, among other things, the follow- 
ing: “Men and women, the Christianity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is a fire which he 
came to kindle. ‘I came,’ he said, ‘to kindle 
a fire. You and I are not like a group of 
men upon a lonely moor kneeling down to 
prevent a little spot of fire being blown out 
by the great winds of the world, although 
to listen to some people you would think we 
were. The Christian Church is not nervous- 
ly engaged in trying to prevent the extinc- 
tion of Christianity from the universe; 
Christianity is in far wiser hands than ours, 
as it has always been. What you and I 
have to do is to keep in touch with the fire. 
The fire will always burn in our lives, 
whether in our devotion and thought and 
perseverance it has material for its use that 
will enable God to do the work of lighting 
and warming our age. That is the problem 
for our service, and that is where we are 
to learn again the great truth that the 
Christian religion, the Christian service im- 
plies first-hand acquaintance with God.”— 
The Methodist, Australia. 


Mrs. Emerick’s Pickles 
By Hilda Richmond 


OLLEGE was so entirely different from 
what Lucia Emerick had dreamed, and 

the girls had so much better clothes than 
her modest little trunk held, that she could 
hardly restrain the desire to run away. But 
the girls, even those with cart loads of 
clothes, were so nice and friendly that after 
a month or so she was not so timid and 
scary. Her letters home had a great deal 
about ccllege life, but more about clothes 
and the privileges the girls with money had. 
After a little she wrote less about those 
things as vague fear beset her. What if 
her mother should try to make her some 
new clothes after their small-town ideas and 
send them to her. And later she regretted 
telling about their gay little spreads. What 
if her mother should pack up a box of fried 
chicken and pickles and cookies and send 
that? 

“Don’t ever bother sending me anything 
to eat,” wrote Lucia diplomatically. “You 
are far too busy to think of such a thing. I 
should like to have a basket of apples and 
some of the butternuts from the pasture, but 
nothing cooked.” 

For a week Lucia steadily declined all the 
invitations tc be out doors with the girls. 
She meant to stay on the job and get that 
box under cover before the girls saw it. Pri- 
vately she would get rid of the things and 
praise them extravagantly to the home folks. 
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As she was to go home on Thanksgiving, it 
was hardly likely that another box weuld be 
forthcoming befcre that time. 

But the best laid plans “gang aft aglee,” 
as poor Lucia found out. Returning from 
en errand Professor Hunt had given her 
down to the library, three hilarious girls met 
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A Book for Christmas 


THOSE whose memory goes back a 

generation will recall the almost 
phenomenal circulation which was 
then had by one or two “Stories of the 
Bible.” In some communities almost 
every Christian home was a purchaser 
of one or the other of these books. 
What is more, the’ books were read 
not only by the children but often by 
the parents. Indeed large numbers of 
grown people got a far better idea of 
Bible history and a far more con- 
nected story of events from these Bible 
stories than they did from the Bible 
itself. Thousands of grown people yet 
find such well written stories of the 
Bible to be almost indispensable to 
them if they are to secure any well- 
conceived idea of the historical fea- 
tures of the Bible. ~ 

In recent years the number of such 
Bible stories have been rapidly multi- 
plied—some of them suited only for 
very young children, but most of them 
made readable for the old as well as 
the young. In the past The Herald 
has highly recommended certain of 
these ventures as being excepticnally 
commendable. 

The newest of these books which has 
just come to our hand is one published 
by the Gospel Trumpet Company, 
called simply, “Bible Story Book.” It 
follows the lines of the earlier 
volumes, is especially orthodox and 
conservative, and never throws the 
shadow of a doubt upon the historicity 
of any Bible narrative. It makes no 
attempt to comment upon Bible pass- 
ages, but simply to relate the narra- 
tive there given in clear, easily under- 
stood English, and in chronological 
order. Thus the book becomes a well 
written history of the Israelitish na- 
tion, of Christ, and of the Early 
Church. It is divided into short chap- 
ters, with attractive headings. Thus 
it makes a book not only easily read 
but one of absorbing interest. It is 
profusely illustrated, a number of the 
illustrations being colored plates; but 
it is unfortunate that the book could 
not have been illustrated with a higher 
type of art. 

Some such story of the Bible should 
be in every Christian home where 
there are children and young people— 
and the average Christian parent will 
also find them as helpful as they are 
interesting. The present volume is 
worthy such place and will make a 
good gift book for the Christmas sea- 
son. 


The book may be secured from The 
Christian Publishing Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Price, $2.00. 
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her with the information that a great big 
box had come for her and that the lid was 
broken. Tantalizingly they held big glow- 
ing Spy apples up for her to smell, and hint- 
ed at various other good things they had 
seen. Of course they were doing it to be 
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polite and set her at ease, she felt, as the 
boxes from their homes had contained expen- 
sive canned fruits, tins of wafers, candied 
sweets, and other products of first-class 
shops. Lucia almost trembled as she ran 
upstairs to see what could be in _ the 
box. And of course the others had to trocp 
after her. 

“Pickles!” screamed Adeline Ford em- 
bracing a quart jar filled with spiced 
chunks of cucumbers. ‘And more pickles!” 
as she tried to lay hold on a second and 
third jar filled with little baby cucumbers. 
“Such richness!” 

In the end an impromptu party was held, 
Lucia going for bread and oysters and 
crackers while the rest opened jars and 
found receptacles for the jellies and jams. 
A little ncte lay on top of the apples which 
said: “I am sorry you said nothing cooked 
was to be sent. I suppose you feared it 
would spoil. You said the girls liked pickles 
so well I put in more of them than any- 
thing else.” It was signed by Mrs. Emer- 
ick. 

In spite of her worries Lucia enjoyed the 
feast. The girls fished out fat little peppers 
stuffed with chopped cabbage and gobbled 
them almcst whole, they nibbled the rich 
nine-day watermelon pickles with the oyster 
stew, and the baby pickles they simply fin- 
ished before rising. Mina Giles fished out 
the last bit of white pickled cauliflower after 
the other vegetables in the jar were eaten, 
and invited anyone to take it from her if it 
could be done. Of course the apples and 
pears and nuts lasted longer. 

Lucia wrote home guardedly. It was kind 
of her mother to go tc so much trouble and 
the things were nice, but it really was not 
necessary to send anything more as the ta- 
ble was well supplied and the teachers dis- 
couraged excessive eating between meals. 
Mrs. Emerick laid it down with a little sigh 
because it had been impossible not to know 
that all her work had not brought happiness 
to her cherished daughter. 

At Thanksgiving time Lucia unexpectedly 
arrived home a day early. In spite of her 
mcther’s joy at seeing her, there was some- 
thing confused and rather timid in her man- 
ner. She hastened to close the door of the 
kitchen, but Lucia followed her out into the 
room rich with Thanksgiving odors. 

“Why, pickles! In a box! It looks as if 
you were packing them to ship scmewhere, 
mother.” Lucia was greatly astonished as 
she picked up jar after jar. 

“It’s one of your girl friends—a queer 
idea, Lucia,” stammered Mrs. Emerick. 
“Tt seems she enjoyed the pickles I sent you 
so much that she wrote to ask if I wouldn’t 
sell her a few for their Thanksgiving dinner. 
She said her grandmother is always talking 
about country pickles, and they really didn’t 
know there was any difference until she 
tasted those little stuffed mangoes cf mine 
in your box. I was just getting them ready 
to go by express as you came in.” 

A pair of warm young arms went round 
the gingham clad figure. “Mother, dear! 
They simply went wild about those pickles, 
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but I thought they did it to be polite. You 
see their boxes were filled with—” 

“It’s all right, dear,” said the mother with 
a kiss. “I guessed what ycu thought from 
your letter. Don’t cry! We all make mis- 
takes. I felt that way at school once my- 
self and should have remembered.” 

“You did!” cried Lucia in amazement. 
“That makes me feel relieved a little bit. 
And, mother, when I go back I’m going to 
take a whole bushel of pickles with me to 
show that I appreciate them too.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


The House of Many Windows 


ORD, I bless thee for the many windows 

in thy Word. Thy Bcok is the house of 
many windcws, so that wherever anybody 
stands he may look out and see visions. I 
read today how a holy man who was looking 
out saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem. It 
was a fair sight and very heartening to one 
of whom it might justly be said he had no 
continuing city. No city here, but a city 
there, and foursquare and wonderlit. Pas- 
sengers be we here, and residents be we 
there. The journey over, but the quest just 
begun, thank God. We are ever on the road 
to that large thing, the length and the 
breadth whereof no man knoweth. We shall 
dwell somewhere. There shall be no call to 
move out. We shall have arrived. “I shall 
arrive,” as said the great Browning, and 
no doubt of it. I feel sure since the living 
and the loving God has let one man see 
where we were coming to the Holy City. Ah, 
bless God for the sight of it! I have wan- 
dered from place to place the years of my 
lifetime, and have had no continuing city, 
and now here is where I am tc live. Not a 
mover in and a mover out for always; but 
some day, when the signs are right with my 
soul, I shall move into an abiding city, my 
abiding city. And I mind me now how I 
have so many beloveds in that sure metropo- 
lis. They go the winding ways that lead 
along the crystal river, and they walk the 
meadew lands within the city precincts 
where there is room and to spare. 

Ah, my Master, I love thee, as I think of 
how out of a window in thy holy Book I 
may look and see the things which last, and 
the place of my rest and of the rest of those 
I love, the city which hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God. That is 
my city, my perennial habitaticn. How fair 
it shineth to my heart under the sun or un- 
der the moon! I see its settled glory and 
its steeples high against the sky, and hear at 
starry silences the ringing of its Sabbath 
bells. 

My God, keep me facing the way that 
city lieth. Keep my heart eager for those 
Sabbath bells and for that chiming. Keep 
my heart clean, so I may have good wel- 
come to the city of the cleansed. All help is 
thine; all need is mine. I stay with thee, 
for thus my all of need has thy all of help, 
and I shall come in due ccurse to the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, where dwelleth 
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Expert Opinion 


AUREADY the new book by Dr. W. A. Harper entitled “An 

Integrated Program of Religious Education” is attracting 
the attention of leaders in the educational world, especially in 
the lines of religious education. It is destined to have a very 
large hearing among such leaders, as well as that of the pastor 
and leading laymen down in the local church. It is a book that 
pioneers the way out of a present impossible situation in our 
churches towards a more unified plan of educational activities. 
Because of this no pastor or church worker can afford to miss 
it. Read the following opinions from experts in the field of re- 
ligious education: 


Dr. Harper is an expert in integration. The book treats of an in- 
tegrated organization, curriculum, expressional program, community prc- 
gram, program of publication, budget, program cf leadership training, 
and last and greatest an integrated home. It is most stimulating and 
suggestive. 

Rospert L. KELLY, in Christian Education. 


President W. A. Harper, in his new book, “An Integrated Program of 
Religious Education,” has made a valuable contribution to the thougit 
of the time. He holds wisely that we have too much overlapping ard 
consequent waste in our educational curriculum, and points the method 
for its correction. The careful plans which he suggests have been tested 
by practical experience. It is a great book, the fruit of well directed 
thought cf a great leader, checked up by plans carried through in actual 
practice. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL, President, Starkey Seminary. 


“An Integrated Program of Religious Education” should be widely 
read. Those interested in better methods of religious education will find 
in its author a staunch champion of their cause. With his aid they may 
be able to integrate the present disintegrated system of religious edu- 
cation. 

UPTON G. WILSON, in the Raleigh, N. C., 
News and Observer. 


Dr. Harper has given here a very timely and important contribution 
toward the solution of one of our most baffling educational problems. 
Your diagnosis of the case seems to me to be most searching and the 
arraignment of the present situation none tco severe. 

B. S. WINCHESTER, Evecutive Secretary. 
Commission on Christian Education, 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Dr. Harper has written half a dozen books in the past few years— 
but none of them it seems to me is more constructive and timely than this 
one just off the press. Every one interested in the youth of our land 
and in the important subjects of religicus training should read this book 
and put into practice its suggesticns. Dr. Harper, who is coming tc be 
recognized as a national leader in the field of religious education, is well 
equipped to handle this comprehensive and important theme. 

THOos. F. OPIE, in Greensboro Daily News. 


I am greatly pleased with “An Integrated Program of Religious 
Educaticn.” It handles the subject of correlation and integration in a 
thorough and satisfactory manner, and ought to make a large contribu- 
tion toward a more unified program of Christian education. I am espe- 
cially pleased with the way it handles all phases of the very complicated 
situation now existing in the church. 

W. A. SQUIRES, Director of Weekday Religious Instruction, 
Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


It is a book that should be read by every one interested in any way 
in religious education. 
WILLARD DAYTON BROWN, Secretary, The Board of Edu- 
cation, Reformed Church in America. 


This book must be read by every leader in the field. It marks the 
road we must travel sooner or later, and if it can be widely distributed 
and read, it will save precious time. 

WALTER M. HOWLETT, Secretary, 
Greater New York Federation of Churches. 


The book is splendidly printed and will be a real addition 
to any Christian worker’s library. 


Price, $1.75 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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my Savior, in whose name and love I make 
my many prayers. Amen.—Bishop Quayle, 
in New York Christian Advocate. 


I Will Not Be Afraid 


HE longer we live the more are we ccn- 

vinced that fear is the great foe of hu- 
man happiness and well-being. Thousands 
of men and women not only cannot enjoy 
life because the days are filled with mistrust 
and dread of what is to come, but that mis- 
trust and dread is a seriously hampering 
and hurtful thing as well. Our ancestors a 
few milleniums ago stood in awe of nature, 
and felt the world about them to be peo- 
pled with evil spirits and adverse forces 
that must be guarded against and placated 
and got the better of in various ways; and 
it is to be feared that many of us do not 
have in reality a much more Christian view 
of life and the universe than they had. If 
we do not people our world with evil-minded 
and wicked spirits, neither are we able to 
think of it as under the hand of divine good- 
ness and Icve; and in practical life, what- 
ever our theory of things may be, we seem 
to think that some evil fate may be lurking 
around the corner to seize us. And the way 
we do this is pure paganism, indeed, from 
which even the rudiments and beginnings of 
the Christian faith ought to deliver us. If 
you will take your New Testament and go 
through it with any care at all you will find 
that fear of any kind is one cf the things 
that a Christian is not supposed to have, and 
that deliverance from it is of the greatest 
blessings that a faith in Christ brings.— 
The Christian Guardian. 


A Word From Africa 


Out cf an environment that is still large- 
ly uncivilized, the natives of South Af- 
rica, backed by a growing sentiment on the 
part of the white residents, are steadily ad- 
vancing socially and intellectually, according 
to the picture of the situation just brought 
back from Cape Province by Max Yergan, a 
colored man, graduate of Shaw University, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and the organizer 
and leader of the werk of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among South African 
natives. 

Mr. Yergan, who returned on furlough 
October 9 with his wife and three children 
after five years of uninterrupted work, has 
built up brilliant hopes for the future, based 
partly on the support given by Negroes in 
the United States and partly on what he 
calls the “growing sentiment among a cer- 
tain porticn of the white population in 
South Africa in favor of greater justice for 
the natives.” 

Shortly after his return he was the guest 
of honor at a dinner at the International 
House, New York, since called the most out- 
standing interracial gathering ever brought 
together there. Of the one hundred seventy- 
three attending, the company was divided 
almost equally between white and colcred 
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persons of prominence in professional, busi- 
ness, educational, and religious life. 

At that dinner, Mr. Yergan outlined his 
work and his hopes for the future. He said: 


The mind of the Europeans is slowly 
awakening to the magnitude of the African 
situation. Wealth is pouring intc that vast 
territory, and the world is turning there for 
the products which Africa yields. This has 
created a startling economic and social prob- 
lem. By force of circumstances, the natives 
find themselves living in a civilization which 
is basically European. They are daily faced 
with the necessity of adapting themselves to 
the standards which surround them. 

Of the 7,000,000 people in South Africa, 
5,500,000 are colcred, and less than 1,000,000 
of these have become Christianized. Yet 
those who have had opportunities of ad- 
vancement, intellectually and socially, have 
proved themselves well able to fulfill the ob- 
ligation which it imposes. 

They are desirous of having a share in 
politics, but I give as my considered view 
that they hold no revclutionary ideas. The 
interracial problems that arise are treated 
with notable moderation by the native lead- 
ers, who seem willing to co-operate in every 
way with the government. It is my belief 
that in time this spirit will meet with a defi- 
nite response. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been responsible for bringing the claim 
of the natives before the white inhabitants. 
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AFTER CHURCH 
“TE after kirk ye bide a wee, 


There’s some one wad like to speak to ye; 
If after kirk ye rise and flee, 
We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye, 
The one that’s in the seat with ye 
Is stranger here than ye may be. 
All here have got their fears and cares, 
Add ye your soul unto our prayers; 
Be ye our angel unawares.” 
—From a Church Bulletin. 
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Out of that has ccme an increasing inclina- 
tion to give the situation the study it de- 
serves. 

Our work has been principally among stu- 
dents, who will be the leaders of the next 
generation. Where formerly we met sus- 
picion and opposition, the doors are now 
open to us everywhere. More and mcre the 
whites are taking up a serious study of the 
interracial problem which confronts them. 

Through Mr. Yergan’s influence, thirty 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and one 
teachers’ association have been set up in 
South Africa, with a total membership of 
4,000. All cf his assistants are native sec- 
retaries. 

5 


Said an admirer concerning William Mor- 
ris Hunt, “He lighted up everything he 
touched.” Like many another compliment, 
it may have been paid tco late for Hunt to 
hear. But if he could have heard it, I think 
he would feel repaid for every high glimpse 
of life, and for every loving stroke of his 
brush. To be credited with “lighting up” 
every subject his talent touched, is fame 
enough for the ages. But one need not be a 
painter in order to win such praise. Whoso 
touches life at all, in any of its phases, has 
cpportunity to “light it up.” Every human 
contact is a challenge to practice the same 
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Stewardship Diary and 
Budget Account 
Book 


“Time is money;” but money, unlike 
time, can be saved. Both can be spent, 
either wisely or unwisely; and, upon 
the giving of the first portion of both, 
God has the first claim. 


A Diary which takes both time and 
money into account is an invaluable 
ccmpanion for every one. “The Stew- 
ardship Diary and Budget Account 
Book” does just this, and does it in 
the very best way. Hence it is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to appeal to 
“the man on the street.” Without any 
preachment it carries a great sermon. 


Some churches are getting this mes- 
sage to their men and boys by obtain- 
ing the diaries in quantity and either 
selling them or else, presenting them 
as Christmas or New Year’s gifts. 
Sunday-school teachers will welcome 
this suggesticn. 

Produced by the Standard Diary 
Company, under the auspices of the 
United Stewardship Council, in red 
American Russia solid leather cover, 
with title and edges in gold, 3x6 
inches, for vest pocket use. Price, 25c 
postpaid. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 

ASSOCIATION 
C. P. A. Bldg. 


: : Dayton, Ohio 











celesital artistry. Most faces one meets are 
plain. Few duties are winsome at first 
glance. The routine work of home and of- 
fice, even of church, is normally drab and 
cheerless. All pain, whether heart or body, 
is grim of itself. And the tendency of mod- 
ern art, modern books, mcdern thinking is to 
leave dark things dark. Whereas the genius 
of Christianity is to brighten life, to edge it 
with crimson and gold. Hunt did this with 
his brush. Lowell did it with his pen. 
Beecher did it with his voice. Jacob Riis did 
it with his kindly service. Preeminently, 
Jesus stands against the background of 
nineteen centuries as the Lightener of ev- 
erything he touched. And “He hath com- 
mitted unto us this ministry” of brighten- 
ing the corners where we are.—Selected. 


Deaths 











Carey Miller, of Liscomb, Iowa, son of J. W. and 
Anna Miller, dropped dead at his home November 17, 
1926, aged forty-four years. Death was caused by 
heart failure, he having been ill for about three weeks. 
Mr. Miller was a faithful member of the old Bethel 
Christian Church. He leaves a wife and five chil- 
dren to mourn their loss. Funeral services were held 
in the Bethel Grove Disciple Church Friday after- 
noon, November 19, Rev. D. W.. Thompson, minister 
at Marshalltown, officiating. Interment was in 
Bethel Grove Cemetery. 





Alvin C. Kibbey, son of Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Kibbey, 
was born in Boone County, Indiana, forty-one years 
ago, and passed away Tuesday afternoon, November 
16. 1926. at the William S. Major hospital of Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. Mr. Kibbey received his A. B. degree 
from the Indiana State Normal College at Terre 
Haute, his Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Chicago, and had taken postgraduate work at 
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